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turning hackers into 
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What You Said About... 


SMART HOMES Readers were intrigued 
by Time’s special issue on technologies 
that can intuit, adapt to andimprove 
the way we live. “Excellent article,” 
wrote Marty Friedman of Palm Beach 
Gardens, Fla.—one of two readers who 
were reminded ofa 1950 Ray Bradbury 
short story describing an automated home that keeps 
working after its inhabitants are gone. Others weighed 
in on the cover diorama. “The smarter house would be 
landscaped with native plants instead of lawn, which 
guzzles water,” wrote Nancy Stoll of Ann Arbor, Mich. 


And Pauline Lee dismissed the aan wall for being 
ladder soa burglar can reach the bedrooms. 


” Mean- 
while, PandoDaily’s James Robinson—though wary of 
the connected home’s creepiness—credited Time for 
pulling off “something that I hadn’t seen done well be- 
fore: it put the pieces of the smart home story together 
in such a complete and excitable way.” 





CONTRACEPTION CONTROL Some found David 

Van Biema’s profile of the conservative Chris- 

tian family behind Hobby Lobby, which won 

the right to ban contraception from its em- 

ployees’ health-insurance coverage, too gener- 

ous to the Greens. “Your article does not explain that 


Hobby Lobby’s battle for their freedom of religion 
violates that of their employees. They have one, only 
one out of many, interpretations of the Bible and the 
Christian faith,” wrote the Rev. Charles Ellenbaum 
of Geneva, III. “No matter that Time presents [CEO 
David] Green in an honorable light,” wrote Norman 
Powers of Sarasota, Fla. “In my opinion, an honorable 
person has tolerance for other people’s beliefs.” 


CYBERBULLYING Readers reacted strongly to Jack 
Dickey’s piece on Ask.fm, a Latvia-based social net- 
work that encourages anonymous posting and has 
been linked to bullying and adolescent suicides. 
Janice Hawkins of Brooklyn acknowledged the new 
status quo (“We can’t unring the bell. The Internet is 
here. The freedom to communicate and the anonym- 
ity involved are a fact of life”), but Jeannie Buxo of 
Forest Hills, N.Y. demanded change: “This can’t go on. 





BEHIND THE STORY For his A 

feature on Fabien Cousteau’s Cousteau, in window, awaits 
31-day mission at Aquarius, the cameramen approaching the “wet 
world’s only habitable underwater porch,” the doorway to Aquarius 
science lab (see page 40), TIME’s 
Jonathan Woods dived to the site 
to observe Cousteau and his team 
of scientists at work. Afterward 

he showered and had a snack at 
Cousteau’s kitchen table, 63 ft. 
under the ocean's surface. “There's 
still so much mystery to ocean 
life,” says Woods, who recorded 
footage for a 360-degree video. 
(Watch it at time.com/cousteau.) A 

“It was an honor to watch Fabien Woods, nearing the ocean floor, records 
and his team trying to bridge the the scene with a video rig made of six 





knowledge gap.” cameras facing in every direction 
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In a TIME video 
In “Game of made to accompany 
Drones” (July 7), our profile of Jack 
we misspelled the Antonoff (page 46), 
name of Major the Bleachers musi- 
League Gaming’s cian riffs on many 


co-founder; it is 
Mike Sepso. In 
10 Questions in 


subjects, like his 
fashion inspiration: 
“a 7-year-old allowed 
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No babbling is one early sign of autism. 
Learn the others today at autismspeaks.org/signs. 
Early diagnosis can make a lifetime of difference. 
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Nole 
rhe top-ranked 
tennis player (real 
name: Novak 
Djokovic) won his 
second Wimbledon 


championship 


GOOD WEEK 
BAD WEEK 
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Neymar 


rheinjured soccer 


star was out for 
Brazil’s 7-1 World 
Cup semifinal loss 
to Germany 






Riders stranded at least 
20 ft. (6 m) aboveground 
when a Six Flags coaster near 
Los Angeles got snagged on 
a tree; it took rescuers 
two hours to get them down 
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Price per ounce (30 ml) for 
Budweiser and Bud Light 
at the new self-serve beer 
stations at Minnesota's 
Target Field; that’s 
8% lower than the national 
baseball-stadium average 
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ANGELA MERKEL, German 
Chancellor, on allegations that 
a German man had been 
employed asa double agent for 
USS. intelligence 














‘It would 
have been 
reall 


for me to sit 
down and 
act like I was 
listening 
to their 
arguments.’ 


CHRIS CHRISTIE, 
New Jersey governor, 
explaining why he 
turned downa meeting 
with Sandy Hook 
Elementary parents 
after deciding to veto 
their gun-control 
proposal in favor of 
improving the state’s 
mental-health system 





‘Thinking one’s religious beliefs are 
substantially burdened ... does not make it so.’ 


SONIA SOTOMAYOR, Supreme Court Justice, in a dissent suggesting that the 
court’s order exempting Wheaton College, an evangelical school, from a portion of 
Obamacare’s contraception regulations was an affront to women’s rights 





Number of missionaries slated 
to receive iPad Minis from 
x the Mormon church in 
an attempt to streamline 
recruitment tactics 
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‘Does Hermione writing as fictional 

A CRIME 4 gossip journalist 

. Granger prove Rita Skeeter for 
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Hite? : short story in which 
eee can have it all?’ the lead characters 


as Myanmar) and SriLanka 
to end a recent spate of violence 
toward Muslim minorities 
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Briefing 


Going to Extremes |srael and 
Hamas face off in Gaza, driven by 
radicals on both sides 


BY KARL VICK/TEL AVIV 


IT ONLY LOOKS FAMILIAR: THE 
orange fireballs blooming over 
the Mediterranean cityscape, 
the rush to bomb shelters emp- 
tying city streets on the Israeli 
side, while on the other, crowds 
mill around the remains of 
whatever sedan was carrying 
the Palestinian militant before 
a missile roared home. 

The Gaza Strip generates 
conflict as reliably as a low- 
pressure system generates 
rain, and the horrors that have 
been unfolding in the over- 
crowded home to 1.8 million 
people are sadly far from new. 
The instinct of outsiders— 
including, it sometimes seems, 
officials in Washington—is to 
look away. But this time the 
stakes may be much higher. 

That’s because the battle 
now is not only between Israel, 
which patrols Gaza on three 
sides, and Hamas, the Islamist 
Palestinian faction pledged to 
the country’s destruction. Both 
sides are aware that the contin- 
ued fighting fuels chaos far be- 
yond what has been seen so far 
during Operation Protective 
Edge, as the Israelis dubbed the 
campaign that began on July 8. 
Israel wants to hit Hamas, but 
not so hard that the organiza- 
tion is knocked out of power 
anda more radical group steps 
into its place. 

In Gaza, the sobering fact 
is that the alternatives wait- 
ing in the wings range from 
the vicious Islamic Jihad, a 
favorite of Iran, to an array of 
fundamentalist militants that 
now include the Islamic State 
of Iraq and Greater Syria (ISIS), 
the post-al-Qaeda band that de- 
clared a new Islamic caliphate 


on land conquered just a few 
hundred miles to the east. “We 
don’t want Gaza to become 
like Iraq or Syria,” an Israeli 
security official tells Time. 
Hamas, for all its insistence on 
armed resistance, has civilian 
and diplomatic interests that 
can be leveraged. ISIS does not. 
On Israel’s side, the violent 
potential of its extremists 
became all too apparent in 
the week leading up to the 
latest offensive. For much of 
June, Israeli Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu had 
been mulling a strike on Gaza 
in retaliation for the murders 
of three kidnapped Jewish Is- 
raeli teens allegedly taken by 
suspects with ties to Hamas. 
The militant group was 
already the weakest it had 
been since coming to power 
in the coastal enclave in 2007. 
It has been largely abandoned 
by Iran and isolated both po- 
litically and physically by the 
demise of the Muslim Brother- 
hood government in Egypt, 
which borders Gaza to the 
west. Newly installed Egyp- 
tian President Abdel Fattah 
al-Sisi had declared war on all 
Islamists, virtually shutting 
down the tunnels Hamas has 
used to restock its missile arse- 
nal since the last Israeli offen- 
sive, in November 2012.So an 
air offensive targeting Hamas’ 
remaining missile stocks 
could have paid dividends for 
Netanyahu well beyond satis- 
fying public cries for revenge. 
But the decision was taken 
out of Netanyahu’s hands. A 
few hours after the Israeli 
teens were buried on July 1,a 
baby-faced Palestinian named 





Muhammad Abu Khdeir was 
dragged off the sidewalk near 
his East Jerusalem home by 
Jewish extremists. Israeli po- 
lice say the men killed the 
16-year-old a few minutes lat- 
er, setting the boy on fire 
while he was still breathing. 

Rioting broke out in 
Jerusalem within hours, 
spreading quickly to majority- 
Palestinian cities across Israel, 
where 1 in 5 residents is of 
Arab descent. The July 6 arrest 
of the Jewish suspects failed 
to reduce tensions, but a mea- 
sure of calm was restored by 
Arab-Israeli business leaders, 
who in one case formed a line 
that physically separated pro- 
testers and police. 

But Hamas proved less tem- 
perate, firing scores of missiles 
from Gaza in what it called 
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solidarity with the martyrs. 
The pressure on Netanyahu 
mounted: his Foreign Minis- 
ter, Avigdor Lieberman, call- 
ing for consideration of 
reoccupying Gaza, ended his 
hard-right party’s alliance 
with Netanyahu’s Likud. 
Finally, after giving Hamas 

48 hours to cease firing—and 
waiting twice as long— 
Netanyahu ordered the start of 
the air campaign on July 7, 
then called up 40,000 reserv- 
ists to make credible the threat 
of a Gaza invasion. Actually 
invading, as Israel did in 2008, 
would dramatically increase 
the likelihood of heavier loss- 
es on both sides. But even the 
current campaign creates 
more than the usual risk of ci- 
vilian casualties, either from 
an Israeli air strike in crowded 
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Fanning the flames Palestinian 
protesters clash with Israeli 
soldiers in Hebron on July 6 


Gaza or from a Hamas rocket 
that gets past Israel’s Iron 
Dome missile-defense shield 
and lands ina school. “The 
more the situation deterio- 
rates, the more you havea 
chance for extremists on both 
sides of getting into these vigi- 
lante actions or terrorism,” 
says Benedetta Berti, an ana- 
lyst at the Institute for Nation- 
al Security Studies in Tel Aviv. 

Jewish extremists continue 
to roam Palestinian commu- 
nities both inside Israel and 
on the West Bank, where a 
22-year-old nearly lost his leg 
on July 5 in one apparent re- 
venge attack; Tariq Aedli woke 
up bleeding beside a settler 
road after being grabbed from 
behind and drugged. After 
years of largely ignoring set- 
tler attacks on the Palestinians 
it is obliged by international 
law to protect, the Israeli mili- 
tary has taken the unusual 
step of posting troops at the 
exits of the more notoriously 
militant Jewish settlements. 

But that may not be enough. 
Encouraged by social-media 
calls for revenge—a Facebook 
page advocating vengeance 
against Palestinians collected 
35,000 likes in two days—and 
an established tolerance for 
hate speech, the real pos- 
sibility of Jewish terrorism 
complicates the usual danger 
that going to war in Gaza will 
lead to violence on the West 
Bank. “Of course, if it explodes 
somewhere, it explodes ev- 
erywhere,” says Ryad Msaeh, 
a Palestinian standing beside 
the Nablus hospital bed of his 
son, who had been shot in the 
leg by an Israeli soldier while 
protesting. “In the end they’re 
all Palestinians, even if they’re 
inside the Green Line.” 


Escalation 


Two deadly kidnappings 
have fueled the worst 
clashes between Israel 
and Hamas in nearly 
two years. 





JUNE 12 
Three Israeli teenagers 
are kidnapped near an 
Israeli settlement in the 
West Bank. Their bodies 
are found 18 days later. 
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JULY 2 
Jewish extremists 
abduct and burn to 
death a 16-year-old 

Palestinian boy in an 
act of revenge. 






JULY 6 
After days of violent 
protests in majority- 
Arab areas, Israeli 
police arrest six Jewish 
suspects. 





JULY 8 
Israel launches an 
offensive against 
Hamas in Gaza in 
response to intensifying 
rocket strikes across 
the border. 


How bad can it get? Israel 
would be lucky if the conse- 
quences ended with Pales- 
tinian Authority President 
Mahmoud Abbas’ taking 
his charge of “genocide” to 
the U.N. Security Council, 
as he threatened to do July 9. 

A third intifadeh is not out of 
the question, especially amid 
evidence that Hamas had de- 
cided to go all out. The Hamas 
commandos whom army heli- 
copters sliced up on an Israeli 
beach near Gaza on July 7 ap- 
peared intent on massacring 
residents of a nearby kibbutz. 
In the first 36 hours of the 
offensive, Israel struck 550 tar- 
gets in Gaza, leaving at least 50 
dead, and militants launched 
165 rockets toward Israel, 
with only minor casualties. 

Still, both Hamas and Israel 
have continued to negotiate, 
albeit through the mediation 
of Egypt, which Hamas badly 
needs to please. And the 
militant group already has 
grounds for declaring a victory 
of sorts. In 2012, Hamas boast- 
ed of activating air-raid sirens 
in Tel Aviv with its rocket at- 
tacks, but this time its missiles 
reached 4o miles farther up 
the coast, to Zikron Yaakov. 

But another rocket attack 
says more about the uncertain- 
ties at play. This one, launched 
toward Jerusalem on July 7, ap- 
proached the home of Mishka 
Ben-David, a former Mossad 
agent turned spy novelist who 
was involved in the botched 
assassination attempt of a se- 
nior Hamas operative in 1997. 
A neighbor says the crater 
was 40 yards from the house. 
Hamas wasn’t aiming at 
Ben-David—its missiles lack 
any guidance systems—but 
when you're firing blind, any- 
thing can happen. That’s a fact 
both sides should remember. 
—WITH REPORTING BY 
AARON KLEIN/TEL AVIV a 
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The TSA’s Ban on Battery- 
Dead Cell Phones 


According to the U.S. Transportation Security Administra- 
\ tion, travelers flying to the U.S. from certain international 
a airports won't be permitted to board with powerless devices. 
The agency hasn’t said why, but experts are weighing in. 
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Three Essential Facts About 


POSSIBLE SETBACKS 
Forcing travelers 
to power up their 
devices during 
security screen- 
ing could lead to 
lengthy delays, 
and it’s still un- 
clear what will 
happen to real 
phones (and lap- 
tops and tablets) 
that just hap- 

pen to be out of 
juice. But the TSA 
maintains that the 
additional safety is 
worth the hassle. 
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More than 40 nurses 
from India who were 
trapped in a region of 
Iraq seized by Sunni 
extremists have 
arrived home safely 


North Korea said it 
would send 
cheerleaders 
b with its 
x athletes 
to the 
Asian 
Games 
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Korea asa 
gesture of 
iccrerelateal ite eceli) 


DEMOCRA 
Afghan presidential 
candidate Abdullah 
Abdullah continued 
to allege fraud after 
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Seeking shelter Immigrants from Honduras and El Salvador who 
entered the U.S. illegally are stopped in Granjeno, Texas, on June 25 





Boxed In at the Border A child-refugee crisis 
becomes a political test for the President 


BY MICHAEL SCHERER 


THE HUMANITARIAN CRISIS HAS BEEN CLEAR 
for months: since October 2013, more than 
50,000 migrant children from Mexico and 
Central America have been captured at the 
U.S. border after crossing without adult 
caretakers. But the political crisis is just 
now emerging. 

President Obama needs to find a way to 
deal with the influx, and the route he has 
chosen could dishearten many of his liberal 
allies while empowering his Republican 
foes. On July 8, Obama requested $3.7 billion 
in emergency spending to increase border 
enforcement, provide care for the children 
and send aid to their home countries. White 
House aides say he will also seek new au- 
thority to deport the children more quickly. 


> What would change at the border? Un- 
der current law, children from Central Ameri- 
caare placed with relatives in the U.S. or other 
guardians while they await court dates that 
usually lead to deportation, a process that can 
take years. Mexican children, by contrast, are 
screened at the border for humanitarian con- 
cerns and can be immediately sent home if 
none are found. Obama now wants the power 
to deport all children soon after a screening. 
“There isn’t really a policy rationale for treat- 


ing them differently,” a White House official 
says. Immigrant-rights advocates, however, 
call this proposed change “unconscionable,” 
saying it could lead to more innocent chil- 
dren being put in dangerous situations. 


> How will it play in Congress? The 

GOP has long complained that Obama soft- 
pedaled enforcement, saying the border 
must be strengthened before any reform 
can occur. The new bill gives Republicans a 
chance. They could try to impose new terms, 
like forcing Obama to dispatch the National 
Guard to the border, and potentially extract 
other spending cuts. Or they could argue 
that the new request for money proves that 
Obama, who has deported far more mi- 
grants than any other U.S. President, hasa 
failed immigration policy. 


> What are the stakes for Obama? The 
crisis has put the immigration issue back 
on the front pages months before a crucial 
midterm election. Obama had hoped to wait 
until the fall to announce several executive 
actions, which could include new leniency 
for some undocumented immigrants. But 
first he needs to win the battle in Congress 
over the newest border crisis. 





The Rundown 


CORRUPTION Former New 
Orleans mayor Ray Nagin 
was sentenced to 10 years 
in prison July 9 on federal 
corruption charges, including 
accepting cash, vacations 
and other kickbacks from 
businesses seeking city 
contracts. The bribes 
spanned Nagin’s two terms 
and included the Hurricane 
Katrina recovery effort. 





SURVEILLANCE 


9 in 10 


People ensnared in the 
National Security Agency's 
surveillance of Internet 
traffic who aren't suspected 
of wrongdoing, according to 
the Washington Post’s review 
of documents from over 
11,000 online accounts. The 
report is based on files leaked 
by former NSA contractor 
Edward Snowden, who has 
applied to extend his asylum 
in Russia another year. 


POLITICS The GOP 
picked Cleveland for 
the 2016 Republican 


National Convention, 
choosing it over runner-up 
Dallas. The city is heavily 
Democratic, but Ohio is a 
critical swing state: the last 
candidate to win the White 
House without the Buckeye 
State was John F. Kennedy 
in 1960. 








SHORTAGES Chicken 

prices are at record highs in 
Georgia and rising across the 
country. The unlikely culprit? 
A gene modification ina 
rooster breed responsible 
for up to 25% of the nation’s 
chicken supply has reduced 
the birds’ fertility, taking a 
bite out of yields at a time 
when pork and beef prices 
are also up and international 
demand for U.S. chicken 

is growing. Large poultry 
producers hope to switch to 
a new rooster breed by fall. 
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The Cancer Tests You Need 
Cutting through confusion on 
what screenings to get—and when 


BY ALEXANDRA SIFFERLIN 


IF YOU PAY ATTENTION TO THE HEADLINES AND ARE PROACTIVE ABOUT YOUR 
health, you'd be forgiven for being a little confused when a routine cancer screening 
suddenly goes out of vogue. Do you skip it? Or play it safe? This month the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians recommended against pelvic exams, which are a regular 
part of any woman's trip to the gynecologist, arguing that available data doesn’t 
support the need. Many disagreed, saying even benign growths are best caught 
early. Since the rules tend to flip-flop, here’s the latest from U.S. health authorities. 


Old Thinking: Men age 50 and older 
should get a PSA test combined with a 
rectal exam. Men over 75 should not. 


New Rule: The U.S. Preventive Services 
Task Force (USPSTF) recommends 
against PSA tests for most men, saying 
they provide little benefit and lead to 
overdiagnosis. Another option is the 
digital rectal exam, in which a doctor 
inserts a finger into the rectum to feel 
for abnormalities. The American Cancer 
Society (ACS) says men of average risk 
should have a conversation with their 
doctor about screening at age 50. 


Old Thinking: Most dermatologists 
and the ACS recommend screening. 


New Rule: While it can’t hurt, the USPSTF 
says there's not enough evidence to 
recommend regular screening. If you're 
fair-skinned you are at higher risk for 
melanoma, and the ACS recommends 
checking yourself for skin changes once 
a month and supports doctor checks too. 


JK Old Thinking: There is insufficient 


evidence that screening smokers for 
lung cancer provides any benefit. 


New Rule: In 2013 the USPSTF 
recommended a CT scan for heavy 
smokers over 55 who had smoked for 30 
years or more—even if they have quit. 


Old Thinking: Women should start getting 
yearly mammograms at age 40. 


New Rule: In 2009 the USPSTF 
recommended women get mammograms 
starting at age 50, arguing that too much 
screening was leading to overdiagnosis and 
unnecessary biopsies. Groups like the ACS 
still recommend yearly mammograms for 
women age 40 and up. Knowing your family 
history will help you and your doctor decide 
when you should start getting screened. 


Mor Thinking: Anyone age 50 or 


older should get a colonoscopy 
once a year. 


New Rule: The USPSTF recommends 
screening for men and women ages 
50 to 75. It recommends against 
screening for people age 76 and older. 
Some people who have a family history 
or genetic risks may want to consider 
getting screened earlier. 


Old Thinking: The USPSTF recommends 
screening for cervical cancer with a Pap smear 
every three years for women ages 21 to 65. 


New Rule: The recommendation still 
stands, but for those who want less 
screening, the USPSTF says women 
ages 30 to 65 can choose to undergo 
a combination of Pap smear and HPV 
test every five years instead. 
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Sources: U.S, Preventive Services Task Force; American Cancer Society; National Cancer Institute; American College of Physicians 
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DIED 


Eduard Shevardnadze 
Diplomat, reformer 


By James A. Baker Ill 


Eduard Shevardnadze, the Foreign Minister of 
the Soviet Union who helped lead his country 


into the sweeping changes that peacefully end- 


ed the Cold War, died July 7 at 86. He will have 
an honored place in history if for no other rea- 
son than that he and Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev refused to use force to preserve the 
Soviet empire. But he did much more. 

A wise and crafty statesman, Shevard- 
nadze also played key diplomatic roles in the 
far-reaching changes that swept across his 
country and Europe. Together, Gorbachev 
and Shevardnadze had the vision to work 
with their Cold War adversaries to reunite 


Germany in NATO, negotiate far-reaching 
nuclear and chemical arms treaties and allow 
members of the Warsaw Pact to determine 
their own futures. Time and again, Shevard- 
nadze showed uncommon political courage 
as he battled Soviet hard-liners who were 
more interested in sustaining authoritative 
repression at home and permanent conflict 
abroad than they were in reform of the Soviet 
Union. While he was forced to retire from the 
presidency of post-Soviet Georgia, that should 
not diminish his stature as a great statesman. 
Gorbachev perfectly described Shevard- 
nadze on the day of his death as “a true sup- 
porter of new thinking in global affairs.” 
Indeed he was. Shevardnadze helped trans- 
form his country, Europe and the world. 





Baker was the 61st U.S. Secretary of State when 
Shevardnadze was Soviet Foreign Minister 








FIRED 

Radio host Anthony 
Cumia of The Opie & 
Anthony Show, by 
broadcaster 

Sirius XM, after he 
tweeted a series of 
racially charged 
remarks that the 
company called 
“abhorrent.” 





SURPASSED 

The 17,000 mark on 
the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average, 
the first time the 
stock-market index 
has ever closed 


above that landmark. 


The jump came after 
good news on jobs 
growth in June. 





DIED 

Former Senator Alan 
Dixon, of Illinois, at 
86. Dixon, known as 
Al the Pal, was 
elected to the 
Senate in 1980 and 
served two terms 
before losing in a 
primary to Carol 
Moseley Braun. 





RETURNED 
Forty-one asylum 
seekers intercepted 
while trying to reach 
Australia, to Sri 
Lanka. The U.N.’s 
refugee commission 
said it was unclear 
whether the process 
complied with 
international law. 





ADJOURNED 

The murder trial 
against Olympic 
athlete Oscar 
Pistorius, after the 
defense rested. The 
trial will resume ina 
few weeks with 
closing arguments to 
be heard in early 
August. 





DIED 


Walter Dean 
Myers 
Voice for youth 


By John Green 


Walter Dean Myers’ Fallen An- 
gels was, as best | can recall, 
the first young-adult novel | 
ever read. (Il was 13.) Review- 
ers love to call books haunting 
and brilliant, but Myers’ story 
of boys at war is truly both. Ina 
career that spanned more than 
40 years, Myers—who died 
July 1 at 76—wrote more than 
100 books for children and 
teens, exploring the lives of 
African-American kids, who too 
often do not see themselves 
presented honestly and com- 
passionately in literature. 
Millions of readers have sto- 
ries like mine of being inspired 
by his books. But the man who 
wrote them was also extraor- 
dinary. A veteran who had en- 
listed in the Army at 17, Myers 
went on to become a tireless 
advocate for children, literacy, 
and diversity in books. (Just 
a few months ago, he wrote a 
blistering essay, “Where Are 
the People of Color in Chil- 
dren’s Books?”) Walter was 
also a generous colleague, 
encouraging generations of 
children’s and YA writers, 
including this one. | reread 
Fallen Angels after I’d heard 
of his death. What a gift that 
book was to me as a kid—and 
what a gift it remains. 





Green is the best-selling author of 
The Fault in Our Stars 
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COMMENTARY / THE CURIOUS CAPITALIST 


Rana Foroonar 





Wall Street’s Values Are 


Strangling American Business 
Finance calls the shots—and we all lose 


IT’S WIDELY KNOWN THAT MORE 
than half ofall corporate mergers and 
acquisitions end in failure. Like many 
marriages, they are often fraught with 

@ irreconcilable cultural and financial 
differences. Yet M&A activity was up sharply in 
2013 and reached pre-recession levels this year. So 
why do companies keep at it? Because it’s an easy 
way to make a quick buck and please Wall Street. 
Increasingly, business is serving markets rather 
than markets serving business, as they were origi- 
nally meant to do in our capitalist system. 

Fora particularly stark example, consider Ameri- 
can pharmaceutical giant Pfizer’s recent bid to buy 
British drugmaker AstraZeneca. The deal made little 
strategic sense and would probably have destroyed 
thousands of jobs as well as slowed research at both 
companies. (Public outcry to that effect eventually 
helped scuttle the plan.) But it would have allowed 
Pfizer to shift its domicile to Britain, where compa- 
nies pay less tax. That, in turn, would have boosted 
share prices in the short term, enriching the execu- 
tives paid in stock and the bankers, lawyers and oth- 
er financial intermediaries who stood to gain about 
halfa billion dollars or so in fees from the deal. 





such tax wizardry. This kind of short-term 

thinking is starting to dominate executive 
suites. Besides tax avoidance, Wall Street’s march- 
ing orders to corporate America include dividend 
payments and share buybacks, which sap long- 
term growth plans. It also demands ever more glo- 
balized supply chains, which make balance sheets 
look better by cutting costs but add complexity 
and risk. All of this hurts longer-term, more sus- 
tainable job and value creation. As a recent article 
on the topic by academic Gautam Mukunda in 
the Harvard Business Review noted, “The financial 
sector’s influence on management has become so 
powerful that a recent survey of chief financial of- 
ficers showed that 78% would give up economic 
value and 55% would cancel a project with a posi- 
tive net present value—that is, willingly harm 
their companies—to meet Wall Street’s targets and 
fulfill its desire for ‘smooth’ earnings.” 

Some of this can be blamed on the sheer size of 
the financial sector. Many thought that the eco- 
nomic crisis and Great Recession would weaken 
the power of markets. In fact, it only strengthened 
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Total amount of tax 
revenue that could 
be lost in the next 
10 years as U.S. 
companies reincor- 
porate overseas 


Sources: Harvard Business 
Review; Congress's Joint 
Committee on Taxation 


finance’s grip on the economy. The largest banks 
are bigger than they were before the recession, 
while finance as a percentage of the economy is 
about the same size. Overall, the industry earns 
30% of all corporate profit while creating just 6% 
of the country’s jobs. And financial institutions are 
still doing plenty of tricky things with our money. 
Legendary investor Warren Buffett recently told 
me he’s steering well clear of exposure to commer- 
cial securities like the complex derivatives being 
sliced and diced by major banks. He expects these 
“weapons of mass destruction” to cause problems 
for our economy again at some point. 


tant way in which Wall Street distorts the 

economy: by defining “shareholder value” as 
short-term returns. If a CEO misses quarterly earn- 
ings by evena few cents per share, activist investors 
will push for that CEO to be fired. Yet the kinds of 
challenges companies face today—how to shift to 
entirely new digital business models, where to put 
operations when political risk is on the rise, how 
to anticipate the future costs of health, pensions 
and energy—are not quarterly problems. They are 
issues that will take years, if not decades, to resolve. 
Unfortunately, in a world in which the average 
holding period for a stock is about seven months, 
down from seven years four decades ago, CEOs 
grasp for the lowest-hanging fruit. They label tax- 
avoidance schemes as “strategic” and cut research 
and development in favor of sending those funds to 
investors in the form of share buybacks. 

All of this will put American firms at a distinct 
disadvantage against global competitors with 
long-term mind-sets. McKinsey Global Institute 
data shows that between now and 2025, 7 out of 10 
of the largest global firms are likely to come from 
emerging markets, and most will be family-owned 
businesses not beholden to the markets. Of course, 
there’s plenty we could do policy-wise to force com- 
panies and markets to think longer term—from 
corporate tax reform to bans on high-speed trading 
to shifts in corporate compensation. But just as Wall 
Street has captured corporate America, so has it cap- 
tured Washington. Few mainstream politicians on 
either side of the aisle have much interest in fixing 
things, since they get so much of their financial 
backing from the Street. Unfortunately for them, 
the fringes of their parties—and voters—do care. 
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COMMENTARY / IN THE ARENA 


Joe Klein 





The Students vs. the Unions 


New York City’s mayor handed teachers a big 
win. Struggling students will be the losers 


BACK IN 2005, WHEN NEW YORK CITY 
was pre-crash flush, Mayor Michael 
Bloomberg offered the United Federa- 
tion of Teachers a raise in return for 
150 extra minutes of classroom work 
per week. The mayor’s idea was to spend that extra 
time tutoring the kids who needed the most help— 
the bottom third of each class. UFT president Randi 
Weingarten agreed that the group sessions would 
besmall, no more than ro students per class. Schools 
chancellor Joel Klein wanted three 50-minute peri- 
ods per week. The union wanted five 30-minute peri- 
ods. They compromised on four 37%2-minute sessions. 





made it easier for New York’s new “progressive” 
mayor Bill de Blasio to give it back—to eliminate 

the required 150 minutes of special instruction—in 
his negotiations with the UFT this spring. You might 
well wonder why. I tried to find out but received a 
heaping ration of gobbledygook from asource close to 
the mayor. He said that the program had been “inflex- 
ible” and “one size fits all.” Thatit was not “workable to 
the purpose.” Translation: it didn’t work. But how do 
we know that? No studies or evaluations were done. 
At his press conference announcing the new union 
deal, the mayor and his schools chancellor, Carmen 
Farina, gave several foggy reasons for the change: the 
time would be used for additional parent conferences 
and for “professional development” so the teachers 
could learn how to teach the new core curriculum. A 
lot of unspecific wiggle room was negotiated on both 
counts—part of the mayor’s drive toward “flexibility.” 
But flexibility is not a trait often associated with 
teachers’ unions. The American Federation of Teach- 
ers, which Weingarten now heads, calls itself “a 
union of professionals,” but it negotiates as if it were 
aunion of assembly-line workers. Let’s start with the 
3772 minutes, especially that halfminute. What hap- 
pens if the teacher is in midsentence—or is in the 
midst of a breakthrough with a student—when the 
bell rings? A professional finishes the lesson and is 
paid in personal satisfaction. (I’m sure that the over- 
whelming majority of teachers do so; these sorts of 
work rules insult their dedication.) A professional 
talks to parents whenever and wherever. A profes- 
sional also doesn’t resist evaluation—but the current 
New York City union president, Michael Mulgrew, 
actually bragged that he “gummed up the works” on 
an evaluation agreement with the far more rigorous 
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NEW YORK 
CITY GETS 
SCHOOLED 


The raise that New 
York City teachers 
will receive between 
2009 and 2018, in- 
cluding back pay, per 
labor agreements 
this spring 





Lifetime earnings that 
a classroom of kids 
loses after spending 
a single year with a 
“grossly ineffective 
teacher,” according 
to a study cited by a 
California judge in a 
ruling that tore down 

state tenure laws 


TO READ JOE'S 
BLOG POSTS, GO TO 
time.com/swampland 


Bloomberg administration; de Blasio, of course, hasn’t 
sought to implement that deal. 

The most damning aspect of de Blasio’s giveback 
is the “didn’t work” argument. We are talking about 
one of the ground-zero principles of a healthy school 
system: extra help for those who need it. If the pro- 
gram doesn’t work, you don’t eliminate it. You fix it. 
The mayor’s spokesman said the extra help would be 
continued in “flexible” ways. Apparently, “flexibility” 
is a mayoral euphemism for “I cave.” And given the 
current atmosphere, if it isn’t specified in the con- 
tract, it doesn’t exist. A mayor who actually cared 
about education would be seeking longer school days, 
longer school years, more charter schools (which 
have to be more rigorously monitored) and the elim- 
ination of tenure and seniority rules to make sure 
that the best professionals, not the longest-serving 
assembly-line workers, are in the classrooms. 


sive across the country. The Supreme Court 
recently ruled—unfairly, I believe—that some 
home health care workers did not have to join the 
union that negotiated their contract. That could 
have an impact on all public-employee unions. In 
California, a district court judge recently threw out 
the state’s tenure rules. In his ruling, he wrote that 
the widespread protection of incompetent teachers 
“shocks the conscience.” A group called the Partner- 
ship for Educational Justice, which is led by former 
CNN anchor Campbell Brown, is filing a similar suit 
in New York and promises to take the movement 
national. Brown’s group has hired Robert Gibbs, the 
former Obama press secretary, to run its communica- 
tions strategy; other Obama stalwarts will soon join 
the effort as well. Obama’s Secretary of Education 
Arne Duncan praised the California decision, which 
caused the National Education Association, the coun- 
try’s largest teachers’ union, to call for him to be fired. 
All of which raises an old labor-movement ques- 
tion for Democrats in 2014 and 2016: Which side are 
you on? Competent teachers should certainly be paid 
more, but the protection of incompetenceisa national 
scandal, as isthe unions’ resistance to teacher evalua- 
tions and charterschools, as is the quiet undermining 
of educational creativity by eliminating special pro- 
grams for needy students. The Obama Administra- 
tion has clearly edged away fromthe unions’ excesses. 
But what about the rest of the party? Which side are 
they on: the students’ or the unions’? Bs) 


a EACHERS’ UNIONS ARE SUDDENLY ON THE DEFEN- 
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HACK STAR 
SECURITY EXPERT 
AARON PORTNOY 





AARON PORTNOY STARTED HIS HACKING CAREER WHEN 
he was still in high school, at the Massachusetts Acad 
emy of Math & Science in Worcester, which not coin- 
cidentally was the institution he hacked. He did it as 
follows: Portnoy hada friend call one of the dorms, pos- 
ing as tech support. The students were more than hap 
py to give him their passwords. Hiding behind those 
borrowed accounts and routing his approach through 
proxies in various foreign countries, Portnoy wormed 
his way into the school’s network through a bug in the 
system that’s technically known as a vulnerability, or 
even more technically as a zero-day. “I had access to 
every email, grades, everything,” he says. “They had 
a number of issues with their configurations that al 
lowed me to just kind of spread everywhere.” 

Showing whatin retrospect seems like considerable 
restraint, Portnoy tweaked the school’s website to say 
something uncomplimentary about another student. 
Then he got out. Later the school brought in tech ex 
perts to trace the intrusion, but they could never quite 
track it back to him. 

So naturally Portnoy did it again the next year and 
got caught. The academy encouraged him to find an 
alternative venue for his education. It didn’t really mat 
ter. He graduated from a local high school instead and 
went on to Northeastern University. It was all excellent 
preparation for what he does for a living now: research 
ing and selling software vulnerabilities, which since 
his high school days have become one of the world’s 
newer and more controversial commodities. 

Portnoy, now 28, is the co-founder of a two-year-old 
company in Austin called Exodus Intelligence. Its mis 
sion statement reads, “Our goal is to provide clients with 
actionable information, capabilities, and context for our 
exclusive zero-day vulnerabilities.” Which means— 
translated from the quasi-paramilitary parlance that’s 
endemic to the software-security industry—that Exo 
dus Intelligence finds and sells bugs, specifically the 
kind of bugs that could potentially give a third party 


his high school’s network. They’re worth a lot of money. 
Vulnerabilities in popular applications and operating 
systems have been known to change hands for hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars each. 

They’re worth a lot because although you wouldn't 
know to look at it, the Internet is a war zone. Even as 
it gets outwardly ever glossier and more social and ea 
ger to please, below that surface the Net is becoming a 
hostile, contested territory where private companies, 
law enforcement, criminals, the military and various 
international intelligence agencies are engaged in con 
stant low-level cyberwarfare. This conflict only occa 
sionally becomes visible to the naked eye—in May, for 
example, when the U.S. indicted five members of the 
Chinese army for stealing data from American compa 
nies, including Westinghouse and Alcoa. That wasn’t 
an anomaly; it’s the norm, and it’s getting more normal 
all the time. Retired Army general Keith Alexander, 
who formerly headed both the NSA and U.S. Cyber 
Command, has called China’s ongoing electronic theft 
of American intellectual property “the greatest transfer 
of wealth in history.” Two weeks ago several security 
firms confirmed that a group believed to be backed by 
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the Russian government has been systematically hack- 
ing the U.S.’s energy infrastructure since at least 2012. 
According to IBM’s security division, the average Amer 
ican company fielded a total of 16,856 attacks in 2013. 

Cyberwar isn’t the future; it’s already here. It’s 
business as usual. In this war, the battlefield is every- 
where, bugs are weapons, and people like Portnoy are 
arms dealers. 


THE IDEA THAT A SOFTWARE BUG CAN BE WORTH AC- 
tual dollars and cents is an odd one. Bugs are mistakes; 
people generally pay money to fix them. The fact that 
there’s a market for them is a consequence of the larger 
oddness of our present technological era, in which our 
entire world—our businesses, medical records, social 
lives, governments—is emigrating bit by bit out of 
physical reality and into the software-lined innards of 
computers in the form of data. A lot of people are inter- 
ested in that data, for reasons both good and bad. Some 
of those people are spies. Some of them are criminals. 
Bugs are what they use to get at it. 

In 2009 there was a good object lesson in what makes 
vulnerabilities so useful. The U.S. and Israel had jointly 
developed a complex computer worm that was designed 
to penetrate and compromise a specific uranium- 
enrichment facility in the Iranian city of Natanz. The 
worm, which is now known as Stuxnet, was arguably 
the first true cyberweapon. It was introduced into the 
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facility’s computer system by adouble agent witha USB _ | 
drive. The worm checked out the place and sent detailed 
intelligence back to its masters. Then it really let down 

its hair and went after the computers that controlled 
the centrifuges used to enrich the uranium. It eventu- 
ally destroyed about 20% of them. (All this has been 
deduced after the fact by security experts and journal 
ists, since both the U.S. and Israeli governments are still $1.5 
mum on the subject.) ; million 

What made Stuxnet so effective? In a word: bugs. Reward money 
To get the access it needed, Stuxnet took advantage that Mozille 
of at least four distinct vulnerabilities, including one the maker 
in Microsoft Windows. These vulnerabilities—or of Firefox 
rather, the knowledge needed to exploit them—were oer 
themselves not unlike the enriched uranium the 
Iranians were working on, but in software form: ex 
pensive, highly refined munitions that formed the 
core of an extremely sophisticated weapons system. 
They made Stuxnet all the more destructive when— 
unsurprisingly to anyone who’s seen Jurassic Park—it 
got loose from the Natanz facility and infected around 
100,000 computers worldwide. 

The idea of paying money for bugs goes back a lot 
further than Stuxnet. In 1995 Netscape announced a 
“Bugs Bounty” program that paid cash to anybody who 
could find flaws in its browser. The company wasn’t 
trying to destroy centrifuges; it just wanted to fix holes 
in its software. In 2002 a security firm called iDefense 
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started buying up vulnerabilities of all kinds; another 
company, TippingPoint, launched a similar program 
in 2005. Both programs were created as alternatives to 
the increasingly active and chaotic exchange of zero- 
days on the open market—essentially they acted as safe 
zero-day disposal facilities, a bit like radioactive-waste 
repositories. If you found a bug, instead of selling it to 
the highest bidder, who would do God knows what 
with it, you could sell it to iDefense or TippingPoint for 
a reliable price, and they would alert their clients to the 
problem and work with the software vendor to get the 
bug patched. iDefense and TippingPoint had something 
else incommon too: they both, in successive years, 2005 
and 2006, hired an intern named Aaron Portnoy. 

Portnoy in no way resembles Matthew Broderick in 
WarGames. He’s a confident, affable, articulate guy who 
makes good eye contact and just happens to be a super- 
cyberintrusions expert. In 2006, Portnoy dropped out of 
Northeastern to work at TippingPoint full time, then in 
2012 he left to go into the vulnerabilities business on his 
own. Exodus Intelligence joined a small, elite field that 
includes Vupen, which is based in the south of France; 
Revuln in Malta; Netragard in the U.S.; and Telus in 
Canada. (Netragard wins for best corporate motto: “We 
protect you from people like us.”) Exodus’ headquarters 
are in an office park in Austin, which it shares with ac- 
countants and real estate agents. The place is spartan 
even by tech-startup standards: there’s exactly one piece 
of interior decoration, a pirate flag tacked up on a wall. 

Its nine inhabitants spend their days banging on 
software looking for ways in: browsers, email clients, 
instant-messaging clients, Flash, Java, industrial con- 
trol systems, anything an attacker could use as an entry 
point. “One thing we try to maintain is a capability in 
every major backup software out there, because that’s 
one of the juiciest targets,” Portnoy says. “If you get on 
an enterprise network, what is an administrator going 
to want to protect? Their important information. What 
do they use to protect that? Backup software.” 

When a researcher at Exodus finds a vulnerability, 
he or she types it up in a professional-looking report 
along with technical documentation that explains 
what it does, where it lives, what it gets you, how to 
spot it, what versions of the software it works on, how 
one could mitigate it and so on. Most important, Exodus 
provides you with an exploit, which is the procedure 
you'd have to follow to actually trigger the bug and take 
advantage ofit. “Every single vulnerability that we give 
our customers comes with a working exploit,” Portnoy 
says. “If we can’t exploit it, we don’t even bother tell- 
ing anyone. It’s not worth it.” Voila, one freshly minted 
zero-day vulnerability. 

(A note on that term, zero-day: it refers to a bug’s 
freshness. Bugs, like fish, don’t age well, and zero-day 
means that the bug has been public for exactly zero 
days, hence no one has tried to fix it yet. The term is 
so ubiquitous that it has gone from adjective to noun: 
Portnoy sells zero-days.) 

Portnoy takes pride in the superior quality and ef. 
fectiveness of Exodus’ exploits. “We try to make them 
as nasty and invasive as possible,” he explains. “We tout 
what we deliver as indicative of or surpassing the cur- 
rent technical capabilities of people who are actually 
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actively attacking others.” When a company hires 
Exodus, it does so ona subscription basis: you get a cer- 
tain number of bugsa year for such-and-such amount of 
money. Subscriptions start at around $200,000. 

The vulnerabilities business has a mixed reputation, 
based on the presumption that the bugs it provides are 
being used for criminal or unethical purposes. A Wash- 
ington, D.C., company called Endgame that sold vulner- 
abilities to the government for years was dubbed “the 
Blackwater of hacking” by Forbes magazine. Last year, 
when Endgame announced that it was getting out of 
the game, it did so triumphantly, as if it were kicking a 
heroin habit: “The exploit business is a crummy busi- 
ness to be in,” its CEO said. 

The reality is more complex. Exodus’ clients come 
in two basic types, offensive and defensive. Playing for 
the defense are security firms and antivirus vendors 
who are looking forinformation they can integrate into 
their products, or who want to keep their clients up to 
speed on what threats are out there. On offense are pen- 
etration testers, consultants who use Exodus’ zero-days 
to play the “red team” in simulated attacks on their own 
or other people’s networks. “If they want to show what 
areal attack would look like from a determined adver- 
sary,” Portnoy says, “we give them the tools to do that.” 

And then there are the ones who aren't just playing. 
Portnoy is discreet about his client list, but others have 
been less so. It’s well known that the NSA and the FBI 
are fond of implanting surveillance software on target 
computers to gather intelligence; the FBI is even now 
lobbying the courts to make it easier to get warrants 
to do just that. How do you implant software on some- 
body’s computer without them knowing about it? One 
way is to exploit a vulnerability. Last year the FBI busted 
acompany called Freedom Hosting, which it called “the 
largest facilitator of child porn on the planet.” Freedom 
Hosting operated on the Tor network, which anony- 
mizes Web traffic. To get around the anonymity, the FBI 
used a vulnerability in Firefox. 

As for the NSA, the Washington Post's analysis of the 
Edward Snowden leaks revealed an NSA budget that in- 
cluded $25.1 million for “additional covert purchases of 
software vulnerabilities,” suggesting that they both buy 
zero-days and roll their own internally. (In September 
the investigative-journalism site MuckRock obtained a 
copy of a contract between the NSA and Vupen, which 
has just opened a satellite office outside Washington.) 
That same budget provided a remarkable X-ray of a 
secret NSA initiative code-named GENIE, funded at 
$652 million, to implant malware on foreign computer 
networks on a mass scale. By the end of 2013, GENIE was 
expected to control around 85,000 machines. 

On the day I interviewed him, Portnoy was just 
back from a meeting at the Pentagon. “We're dealing 
a lot more in the government space,” he says. “That’s 
been a big change. It wasn’t really something that we 
had taken into account with our business model, but it 
turns out that the government has a hard time staffing 
people who can do what we do.” 

It’s learning. According, again, to the Snowden docu- 
ments, the U.S. mounted 231 offensive cyberoperations 
in 2011 against China, Russia, Iran and North Korea, 
among others—and that was 2011, ancient history in 
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cybertime. The 2015 defense budget includes $5 bil- 
lion for cyberspace operations, which is a very general 
term for an arena about which not much is known. 
Verizon estimates, in its annual Data Breach Investiga- 
tions Report, that 22% of data breaches last year were 
attributable to cyberespionage operations. But the re- 
port also acknowledges that solid information about 
cyberespionage is “really hard to come by.” The action 
is covert, and even when youcan spot it, cyberespionage 
is difficult to distinguish from the industrial kind, or 
from plain old cybercrime, because it’s so hard to pin- 
point the source and intent of an attack. 

Given their offensive potential, you'd think the gov- 
ernment would want to control the trade in vulnerabili- 
ties the way it does, say, the trade in fighter jets and land 
mines. But regulators are just now catching up with it. 
The Wassenaar Arrangement, which is the internation- 
alagreement that governs armssales among the U.S. and 
40 other participating nations, was modified in Decem- 
berto include “intrusion software” in its list of restricted 
dual-use technologies, but so far that change hasn’t been 
enforced. “It’s not a market that right now the govern- 
ment has really looked at regulating,” a senior Admin- 
istration official told Time. “We’ve been much more in 
the voluntary best-practices-and-standards space. And I 
think that you’ll see us continue to focus on that.” 

Which sometimes places Portnoy and his colleagues 
in the odd position of having to make their own ethical 
choices about whom they will and won't sell to. Port- 
noy stays out of politics as much as possible—“we try 
to distance ourselves from what our customers’ use case 
is,” is how he puts it—but no question, there’s a line. He 
won't work with embargoed countries: North Korea, Su- 
dan, Iran, Cuba. “We do some due diligence when we're 
talking to potential customers,” he says. “We will run 
it through the State Department. We'll run it through 
some military organizations that we have some contacts 
at... but there’s no currently legally binding statutes 
that we have to abide by. That will probably change.” 

Vupen takes a similar position, according to its CEO, 
Chaouki Bekrar, who weighed in via email: “Our unique 
goal and motivation is to help our government custom- 
ers to fight crime and save lives using our zero-day ex- 
ploits, and we have successes every week all around the 
world, thus all allegations and bad press about zero-day 
technologies is just gossip and bullsh-t.” Nevertheless, 
people will talk. “For media and press releases, they’re 
going to say, ‘Yeah, we only sell to these markets,’ 
but nobody has any idea,” says John Pirc, CTO of the 
information-security-research firm NSS Labs. “Things 
are under NDA. There’s no telling who they sell to.” 

The potential for abuse is real, anyway. Zero-days 
don’t care whose computer you're accessing or why. On 
April 28 researchers at the security firm Kaspersky Lab 
disclosed the existence of a zero-day vulnerability in 
Adobe Flash that could be used to install malware on 
a target machine, if the user of that machine could be 
induced to visit a certain specific website. For good mea- 
sure the researchers checked out who was hosting that 
specific website. In this case it turned out to be the Syr- 
ian Ministry of Justice. One could reasonably theorize 
that the Syrian government was taking advantage of a 
zero-day to surveil its own dissidents. 
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The real nightmare scenario is an attack on public 
infrastructure by a political group unrestrained by any 
national affiliation. Terrorists, for example. “Zero-day 
vulnerabilities, if you’re able to identify one of them, 
can doserious harm,” says Mary Galligan, formerly the 
special agent in charge of cyber and special operations 
in the FBI’s New York office, currently at Deloitte and 
Touche. As an example she mentions SCADA, which 
stands for Supervisory Control and Data Acquisition, 
the software used to control industrial systems. That’s 
what Stuxnet went after. “Everything that we think 
of—manufacturing floors, the electrical grid, orthe wa 
ter supply, or elevators—that are run with data equip- 
ment, it’s connected to the Internet. The real concernis, 
that’s the part that’s least protected.” 

Even if tin-pot dictators and cybercriminals can’t 
shop at Exodus, there’s a lively black market for vul 
nerabilities, although information about it is scarce. 
Some people consider it a serious problem; some don't. 
“It would mystify me why people would do this for 
criminal means when you can make so much money 
doing it legally,” says Dave Aitel, CEO of the security 
firm Immunity and a former researcher for the NSA. 
“I’m not saying you're going to buy a Ferrari, but you’re 
definitely 100% going to have a top-of-the-line Honda 
Civic.” But a report by the Rand Corp. published in 
March characterized the black market for vulnerabili- 
ties as “a playground of financially driven, highly or 
ganized and sophisticated groups.” Katie Moussouris, 
formerly senior security strategist lead at Microsoft and 
now chief policy officer for HackerOne, a startup in 
the vulnerability space, says black-market prices can be 
even higher than those in the legitimate marketplace. 
“T’ve seen pricing models where a six-figure payout will 
gooutasalumpsum, and thena monthly recurring fee 
will be paid to the researcher to encourage them to keep 
quiet and not use it and not double-sell it.” 

Portnoy is sniffy about the quality: most of what’s on 
the black market doesn’t have that zero-day freshness. 
Criminals typically target older vulnerabilities, for which 
fixes have already been released, and just troll the Net 
till they find somebody who hasn’t updated their soft- 
ware yet, zero-day, shmero-day. “It’s more like, ‘It’s going 
to work 10% of the time, but that’s good enough for us 


because that gets us our payday, ” Portnoy says. But there’s 
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good hunting out there: according to Symantec's Internet 
Security Threat Report 2014, 1 in 8 websites it scanned had 
aserious unpatched vulnerability. “One of the things that 
we talk about is, How do you undermine the econom 
ics of that market?” says a senior Obama Administration 
official. “How do you actually get people to patch their 
systems much faster, how do you get it to be done auto 
matically ...so now you can’t use that same crappy piece 
of malware and that attack vector over and over again?” 

Then there’s still another market, on the other side 
from the black one, which is run by the people who 
wrote the buggy software in the first place. Big software 
companies are increasingly finding it cost-effective to 
buy up their own bugs and fix them before anybody else 
can exploit them—it’s kind of like doing your beta test 
ing after you ship the product. In 2010 Google helped 
set the trend by offering rewards for vulnerabilities in 
Chrome; this year its total payouts have reached the 
$3.3 million mark. Now bug-bounty programs are stan 
dard practice—even Etsy has one. Microsoft will pay up 
to $100,000 for a serious security flaw in Windows. Last 
year Facebook paid out $1.5 million fora total of 687 bugs. 
Facebook’s program comes with its own special flourish: 
you get a branded White Hat Bug Bounty Visa debit card. 

But there’s still a noticeable gap between the 
prices companies will pay for vulnerabilities and the 
amounts those bugs will fetch on the open market. 
There’s an annual hacking event called Pwn2Own in 
which contestants compete to find flaws in popular 
software—Portnoy directed the first Pwn2Own in 2007. 
In 2012 the Vupen team beat the security on Chrome, 
which would have qualified them for a $60,000 prize— 
except they turned the money down, even when Google 
offered to double it. They kept the vulnerability for their 
clients. It’s reaching the point where software compa- 
nies can’t afford their own bugs. 


THERE’S A LIVELY DEBATE GOING ON IN WASHINGTON 
over whether vulnerabilities should be kept secret at 
all. After the Heartbleed bug became public in April, 
Businessweek ran a story claiming that the NSA not only 
already knew about it but had even been using it to spy 
on people for years. The White House and the NSA 
deny this—the NSA even tweeted about it, so you know 
they’re serious—but the idea that U.S. intelligence 
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agencies are sitting on a private arsenal of software vul 
nerabilities that they blithely use to penetrate other 
people’s computers, rather than reporting them and get 
ting them fixed, makes a lot of people uncomfortable. 

But there’s a counterargument, which is that you 
have to strike a balance between public-spiritedly debug 
ging the world’s software on the one hand, and defend 
ing the country on the other. “I don’t think the NSA has 
any obligation, if you’re talking about legal obligations, 
to disclose vulnerabilities,” says Jack Goldsmith, a pro 
fessor at Harvard Law School. “The NSA has always been 
in the business of finding vulnerabilities in communica 
tions technology. That’s what they do.” Ona more practi- 
cal level, even if the NSA does give up its vulnerabilities, 
the Chinese and Russians won't, which leaves us on the 
wrong end ofa vulnerability gap. “You have a tendency 
to say, Let’s fix all the problems, but all that does is com- 
pletely defang the NSA and leave all the power in the 
hands of our opponents,” Aitel argues. He thinks the 
NSA should hoard its zero-days at all costs. “It’s the only 
hope. It is the Obi-Wan of our intelligence efforts.” 

Current policy, per a December report by the Presi 
dent’s Review Group on Intelligence and Communica- 
tions Technologies, is that the government will disclose 
zero-days except when they’re needed for “an urgent 
and significant national security priority.” A senior Ad 
ministration official adds that they disclose the vulner- 
abilities they find “a very large percentage of the time,” 
more than three-quarters. “There’s this image that we 
have this Raiders of the Lost Ark-style warehouse full of 
these things someplace,” he says. “That’s just not how 
it works. The truth is that most of the time the interest 
that we have is actually on the defensive side—it’s actu 
ally getting the vulnerability to the vendor and identi 
fying it for them, actually getting it fixed.” 

The dream, of course, is a world where there are no 
more vulnerabilities, where software can be perfected, 
security will be total, and we can move on and find some 
thing else to worry about. But the trend is going the other 
way. The more we ask computers to do for us, the more 
urgently we need them to be secure—but the more com 
puters have to do, the more complex their software has to 
be, and therefore the more bugs they have, androundand 
round—it’s a vicious cycle. The operating system on your 
laptop consists of tens of millions of lines of code. Throw 
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abunch of applications on top of that, most of which have 
been rushed to market three-quarters finished, then 
connect your laptop to millions of other devices, tablets 
and phones included, each with its own configuration 
of hardware and software, and the situation rapidly be 
comes unmanageable. “There are a finite number of bugs 
in a given piece of software,” Portnoy says. “However, 
that given piece of software is updated and added to and 
changed, and underlying operating systems change, and 
they have to support a legacy this, that and the other 
thing. Windows XP—when was that released? In 2000? 
2001? You have to support systems that are 15 years old. 
And there’s new software being released every day, and 
new classes of vulnerabilities being discovered. As long 
as that’s the case, we'll have a job.” 

Patching vulnerabilities is a bit like bailing the ocean: 
you're never done. Coding practices and standards are 
getting better, but not fast enough. The National Vul- 
nerability Database—maybe you didn’t know we had 
one, but we do—currently lists 63,239 vulnerabilities; 
researchers found an average of 13 a day last year. In 
March it came out that the federal government noti 
fied 3,000 U.S. companies that they'd been hacked last 
year. The walls around our data don’t just have chinks in 
them; they’re more chink than wall. The longer you talk 
to people in the computer-security business, the more 
you realize that there is no such thing: it doesn’t exist. 

We've been so successful in building a connected 
paradise where information flows freely, and so eager 
to move our lives into it, that we’ve gotten ahead of our 
ability to keep information from flowing when we don’t 
want it to. The result is a new kind of war—yet another 
one, in a millennium that seems to specialize in them. 
It’s unobtrusive but constant and pervasive. It makes 
little distinction between military and civilian, private 
and public, politics and business. Its victims bleed per- 
sonal data and intellectual property, and by the time 
they figure out they’ve been hit, it’s already much too 
late. “There are always going to be zero-days out there,” 
says a senior Administration official. “It’s not just about 
the protection, the walls and moats and the barbed-wire 
equivalents in cyberspace. You have to work under the as- 
sumption that some of the time the bad guys are going to 
get in.” —WITH REPORTING BY SAM FRIZELL/NEW YORK 
AND MASSIMO CALABRESI/WASHINGTON a 
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SITTWE, A DROWSY TOWN IN 
western Burma, is a shattered 
place. I was first here five 
years ago, back when ethnic 
Rakhine Buddhists sold 
vegetables next to Muslim 
Rohingya fishermen. At the 
time, a Buddhist abbot and a 
Muslim cleric blessed me in 
whispers, as both spoke out 
against the repressive junta 
that had ruled Burma—also 
known as Myanmar—for 
nearly half a century. 

Today, Sittwe, like much 
of the surrounding state of 
Rakhine, exists in virtua! 
apartheid. There are no 
Muslims at the market. 
Their mosques have been 
bulldozed, even though one 
state official in late 2012 
told me with a smile that 
nothing had been destroyed, 
nothing at all. Did he think 
[ could not see the rubble, 
with torn pages of children’s 
prayer books underfoot? 
Evicted from their homes, 
more than 140,000 Rohingya 
now live sequestered behind 
checkpoints. Disease festers 
in these crude camps. In June 
a top U.N. aid official who 
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traveled to Rakhine said she 
had never before “witnessed 
[such] a level of human 
suffering.” The U.N. estimates 
that 86,000 people, mainly 
Rohingya, have fled by boat 
in the two years since clashes 
erupted between the majority 
Buddhist and Muslim 
populations. 

In the 1980s, the all 
Buddhist military junta 
stripped most Rohingya of 
their citizenship, claiming 
that they were recent 
immigrants from neighboring 
Bangladesh. But many 
Rohingya have lived for 
generations in Burma. The 
country is now ruled by a 
quasi-civilian government 
praised by the West for its 
reforms. Its treatment of the 
Rohingya—as well as some 
other Muslim minorities 
could be considered close to 
ethnic cleansing. 

Meanwhile, as these stark 
photos by James Nachtwey 
show, conditions worsen in 
the Rohingya camps spread 
out across the salt flats of the 
Bay of Bengal. The Buddhist 
abbot in Sittwe, who so 
inspired me that I brought my 
children to meet him, speaks 
now not of the government’s 
failings but of his hatred of 
Muslim hordes. A town like 
Sarajevo, once of two faiths, 
has cleaved beyond belief. 
—HANNAH BEECH 











THE POT 


MARIJUANA IS LEGAL IN WASHINGTON. BUT THAT DOESN 


LARRY HARVEY INCHES HIS RED CHEVY 
TrailBlazer up a rutted mountain path, be- 
neath a canopy of branches so jagged you 
flinch in the front seat, and into a remote 
clearing. All you can see for miles are the 
pines carpeting the foothills of the Selkirk 
range. If not for the sign propped against a 
tree, painted white with a green cross, you'd 
never guess this secluded glade in northeast- 
ern Washington was the site of a medical- 
marijuana garden that may ruin his life. 

Harvey, 70, logged 30 years as a long- 
haul trucker before retiring here in 2006. 
By then, all those miles had worn out his 
knee and he suffered from gout. To ease the 
pain, a doctor suggested cannabis. So Larry 
and his wife Rhonda began tending a plot 
on their 34-acre (14 hectare) homestead 
outside Kettle Falls, a pinprick near the Ca- 
nadian border that bills itself as the home 
of “1,640 friendly people and one grouch.” 
Rhonda, who struggles with arthritis, 
would mix the plant with butter in astone 
crock, store it in mason jars alongside the 
homemade venison sausage and vacuum- 
sealed salmon lining the pantry and bake 
sugary confections. “I couldn’t believe it 
the first time I tried it,” Larry says. “In five 
minutes, the pain was gone.” 

Until pot brought a new kind of pain. 
On July 28, the Harveys—along with two 
family members and a friend who shared 
the garden—will go to trial on federal 
drug charges. The defendants are doctor- 
authorized patients who say they used the 
drug for palliative purposes, as the state’s 
medical-marijuana law has permitted 
since 1998. Each faces a minimum of 10 
years in prison. Barring a plea, they will 
almost certainly be convicted. 

The trial will begin just three weeks 


The new cash crop Employees trim marijuana 
buds at a Spokane dispensary. On July 8, stores 
in Washington State began selling recreational 
pot to adults over 21 
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after Washington’s first recreational-pot 
shops opened for business. And while 
the Harveys’ case hasn’t killed the vibe 
in the Evergreen State, it highlights the 
legal paradoxes in states that have taken 
steps to relax marijuana laws. In a place 
where you can now buy grams of high- 
grade OG Kush over the counter when the 
whim strikes, it remains a federal crime to 
grow, sell or possess the drug. And while 
the Obama Administration has urged law 
enforcement to let the legalization experi- 
ments play out, that guidance isn’t always 
followed by federal prosecutors. Which 
means legal marijuana isn’t exactly legal. 

Even within Washington State, the 
standards seem to shift from city to city. 
Just down the road from the Harveys, a 
medical patient posts glamour shots of his 
towering plants on Facebook. In Spokane, 
on the state’s eastern edge, billboards point 
the way to dispensaries. In Seattle, where 
the district attorney has stopped prosecut- 
ing minor marijuana cases, discerning pa- 
tients can shop at more than 200 medical 
dispensaries, compare strains at artisanal 
markets or summon pot to their doorstep 
as easily as ordering a pizza. But in the roll- 
ing apple orchards of central Washington, 
a prospective merchant is suing the city 
of Wenatchee for denying him a license 
because the drug remains illegal under 
federal law. Thirteen counties and several 
dozen cities have enacted moratoriums or 
bans on pot sales. 

“Marijuana is legal here, but what ex- 
actly does that mean?” asks Jane Korn, the 
dean of Gonzaga Law School in Spokane. 
“Nobody really knows.” 


The Path to Legal Pot 

THE CONFUSION IN WASHINGTON STATE 
bears little resemblance to pot’s smooth 
debut in Colorado, which also voted to 
legalize recreational marijuana in 2012. 
Shops across Colorado opened on time in 
January. Since then, crime is down, job 
growthis up, and robust sales have yielded 
more than $17 million in tax revenue for 
the state. But Colorado had an advantage: a 
regulatory system in place to govern medi- 
cal marijuana, on which the state built its 
recreational market. 

Washington legalized medical marijua- 
nain 1998 but never got around to licensing 
or regulating its sale. With little oversight, 
the industry flourished; until recently, 
there were reportedly more medical-pot 
shops in Seattle than Starbucks outlets. 
Doctor-certified patients are permitted 
to grow their own weed and share it with 
other patients. It became impossible to 
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separate seriously ill patients from the 
stoners feigning maladies to finagle medi- 
cal consent. So most stores stopped trying. 

Legalization was cast partly as a way to 
bring order to this hazy scene. To address 
safety concerns, proponents of the ballot 
initiative known as I-502 proposed tough 
penalties for users who exceed a measured 
threshold for stoned driving. To prevent 
rogue dealers from shipping weed across 
state lines, they promised modest cultiva- 
tion caps. And they built a wall between 
growers and sellers, using the state liquor 
industry as a model. The pitch worked. In 
November 2012, 56% of voters made Wash- 
ington one of the first two states in the 
world to approve the sale of recreational 
cannabis to adults over 21. 

The task of assembling this market 
fell to Randy Simmons, deputy director of 
Washington’s Liquor Control Board. Sim- 
mons, whose last experience with weed 
was smoking it in the 1970s, had little idea 
where to begin. With a year to prepare, he 
canvassed cannabis experts, even quiz- 
zing local dealers. The conclusions were 
sobering. “It’s going to be a bumpy start,” 
he says. “There’s no question.” 

The immediate challenge is competi- 
tion. The handful of new, regulated legal 
sellers will have a hard time luring cus- 
tomers from the hundreds of cheaper med- 
ical dispensaries already scattered across 
the state. Meanwhile, a three-tiered tax 
system that even Simmons calls “terrible 
and inefficient” may push smokers and 
sellers alike toward the black market. For 
now, his goal is for legal weed to make up 
just 13% of the overall market for dope in 
the state. By the end of the year, the figure 
rises to about 25%. 

That may be optimistic, because the few 
sellers who have managed to navigate the 
state’s regulatory labyrinth say there isn’t 
anything to sell. The balky new system 
produced a lack of licensed growers, which 
means long lines andsupply shortages. “I’ve 
run the numbers every which way,” says 
Carol Ehrhart, a store owner and former 
accountant in Spokane, “and realistically, 
I won’t have product to put on the shelves.” 

And then there are the feds. In August 
2013, the Department of Justice issued a 
memo suggesting it would intervene only 
if its enforcement priorities were threat- 
ened. But federal law supersedes that of 
states, which is why pot merchants are 
shunned by banks and forced to pay six- 
figure tax bills with suitcases of cash. Pros- 
ecutors have the discretion to crack down 
anytime. “Nothing is legal under I-5o02,” 
says Douglas Hiatt, a cannabis activist 
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and criminal-defense attorney in Seattle. 
“They can still put you in prison for hay- 
ing it. They can still put you in prison for 
growing it. And they can still come after 
you for selling it.” 

They came for the Harveys on Aug. 9, 
2012. A patrol helicopter had spotted their 
garden and alerted authorities. At 10:47 a.m., 
eight officers in Kevlar vests showed up at 
the tidy one-story home with wagon wheels 
fastened to the front porch and a FOLLOW 
YOUR DREAMS plaque in the kitchen. The 
officers found about 70 marijuana plantsin 
the field a quarter-mile above the Harvey 
home, marked by the green-and-white sign 
denoting a medical grow. 

Larry wasn’t worried at first. “We were 
legal,” he says. But regardless of whether 
the Harveys complied with state law, they 
were in violation of the federal Controlled 
Substances Act, which classifies pot as a 
Schedule I drug. “You can be prosecuted 
for two marijuana plants ... in federal 
court,” Earl Hicks, an assistant U.S. attor- 
ney in Washington’s Eastern District, said 
during a hearing in the case. 

Seven days after their first visit, 
the agents came back. This time the 
raid was led by the U.S. Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration, and the officers 
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brandished a federal warrant. Rhonda 


sat on a worn chair in the living room as 
they ransacked the small house. Federal 
prosecutors charged the five defendants 
with growing and distributing cannabis, 
citing the legal firearms they recovered, 
drug paraphernalia and financial ledgers 
the authorities say were sales records. The 
Harveys say the records denote overhead 
costs paid by the members of the medical- 
marijuana collective, which also included 
Rhonda’s son, his wife and a family friend, 
who live in the Seattle area and say they 
lack the space to grow their own crop. 


A Tale of Two States 
THE HARVEYS’ CASE HAS PERPLEXED OB- 
servers in this rugged patch of the inland 
Northwest. “In Stevens County, everybody 
has a gun and a bong,” says Jon Snyder, 
co-chair of the city council’s subcommit- 
tee on marijuana policy in Spokane, one 
county to the south. Gregory Carter, the 
medical director of a Spokane hospital, ex- 
amined the Harveys’ medical records and 
court documents. He told Time the size of 
their stash was consistent with personal 
use, not trafficking. 

And the prosecution is all the more baf- 
fling given that attitudes elsewhere are so 





laissez-faire. Ona sunny afternoon in late 
June, I joined Hiatt for a ground-level tour 
of Seattle’s sprawling medical-marijuana 
economy. Zipping down Rainier Avenue 
South in his Subaru, we passed about a 
dozen medical dispensaries in the space of 
a mile, including three on one block. Hiatt 
pointed at the unmarked door of a dingy 
building concealing a hidden garden out- 
fitted with industrial-quality vents. “Huge 
grow,” he said. 

But you don’t need a local to find the dis- 
pensaries. They’re listed ona website called 
Weedmaps, which collates locations, prices 
and product reviews. The directory also in- 
cludes some of Seattle’s cannabis “farmers’ 
markets,” where vendors pay $1,800 per 
month to showcase artisanal bud. These 
sellers are not all licensed business owners 
but rather growers who say lower overhead 
costs allow them to “share” quality herb at 
better prices. “I shouldn’t call it selling,” 
says vendor Allison Bigelow. “It’s hard to 
provide medicine for people and stay with- 
in the confines of the law.” 

To gain entry toa farmers’ market, you 
need medical authorization. But Hiatt 
wheedled our way into a bazaar called 
Amsterdam Exchange, in the Lake City 
neighborhood. Ina light-filled room above 


The accused Larry Harvey and Rhonda 
Firestack-Harvey near the site of their former 
marijuana field outside Kettle Falls, Wash. 


acannabis café (one specialty: the “baked” 
potato), glass display cases are crammed 
with jars of crystally pot and weed-laced 
treats ranging from cookies to sour gum- 
my worms. Vendors pass out free samples, 
as I learned when one pressed a lilac- 
colored nugget into my hand. “Double 
Purple Doja. Heavy indica,” he said. “Gives 
you couchlock.” 

For those who can’t crack the medical 
market, illegal delivery services can bring 
high-grade weed to your home within the 
hour. A pair of University of Washing- 
ton students are preparing to roll out an 
iPhone app called Canary, billed as “Uber 
for marijuana.” The owner ofa similar ven- 
ture says his business became so popular 
in its first few months that it swelled to 12 
drivers, who patrolled 90 miles (145 km) of 
Interstate 5, selling heat-sealed packages of 
Dutch Treat or Sage & Sour at $45 per eighth 
of an ounce. On the advice of a lawyer, the 
service now confines itself to the Seattle 
area, where the chances of prosecution are 
lower, and includes a website disclaimer 
that it’s strictly for medical patients. In 
truth, it isn’t. The ease of undercutting the 
legal market, the owner explained over cof- 
fee ata Denny’s near the airport, produceda 
simple conclusion: “The law is going to fail.” 

To prevent that, the state legislature is 
likely to modify it next year. And as more 
stores open, legal shops should begin to 
supplant illicit competitors. “It’s not go- 
ing to be O.K. to sell untested duffel bags 
grown in somebody else’s basement,” says 
Alison Holcomb, the law’s main author. 

The fate of the experiment will reverber- 
ate elsewhere. Eight states plus the District 
of Columbia are considering bills to reform 
pot laws, according to the Marijuana Policy 
Project, a legalization advocacy group. Legal 
weed may be on the ballot in several more 
states in 2016. Supporters hope Washing- 
ton’s stumbles will be as instructive as Colo- 
rado’s successes. “We needed an imperfect 
law in Washington so the rest of the na- 
tion would have an example,” says Vivian 
McPeak, head of Seattle’s Hempfest. 

That doesn’t spare Larry Harvey, whose 
case is a reminder of the risks people may 
not realize they’re running. Gazing over 
the pine trees above Kettle Falls, he wor- 
ries he will die in prison for a crime he 
says he didn’t know he was committing. 
“I’m probably going to wind up in the 
big house for quite a while,” he says. “It 
just isn’t right.” 5 
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FABIEN 
COUSTEAU, 
GRANDSON OF 
THE LEGENDARY 
EXPLORER, 
SPENT 31 DAYS 
ON THE 
OCEAN FLOOR. 
NATURALLY, 
WE PAID HIM 
A VISIT. 


63 FEET 
UNDER 


THE SEA 


BY JONATHAN D. 
WOODS 


4A LIFE AQUATIC 
The explorer 
and activist peers 
through a window 
on Aquarius, 
a submerged 
science lab 
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SCIENCE | ENVIRONMENT 


HEN I FIRST CATCH A GLIMPSE OF FABIEN COUS- 

teau, he looks a little like an astronaut on a 

W spacewalk. In fact, he’s 63 ft. below the sur- 

face of the Atlantic Ocean at the world’s only 

habitable underwater science lab, Aquarius, 

where he is camped out with a team of scientists for a record- 
breaking stay lasting 31 days. 

It’s day 15 of Mission 31, and the ocean explorer and envi- 
ronmentalist, who was kind enough to let me visit, seems very 
much in his element. Today he’s monitoring the vital signs of 
coral that’s been exposed to things like fertilizer runoff. “What 
we found was pretty surprising in terms of why reefs in close 
proximity to humans are degrading,” says Cousteau. 

That’s a big reason he launched this mission. From June 1 
to July 2, Cousteau and a revolving team of more than 30 
oceanographers, filmmakers and activists—including 
scientists from MIT, Florida International University and 
Northeastern University—lived aboard Aquarius, conduct- 
ing research and filming a documentary about Mission 31 in 
this marine protected area nine nautical miles off the coast 
of the Florida Keys. 

The mission matters a lot to Cousteau. He’s concerned about 
the state of the oceans, and he wants to make a contribution to 
our understanding of how pollution and climate change are 
affecting them. Mission 31 is also a continuation of his family 
legacy. Fifty years ago, his grandfather, the legendary ocean 
explorer Jacques Cousteau, led a 30-day underwater mission, 
during which six aquanauts lived below the surface of the Red 
Sea and studied the practicality of working on the seafloor. 
Jacques cared deeply about the ocean, and the lifelong explorer 
wanted everyone the world over to share his passion. Fabien’s 
Mission 31 is an answer to that call. 


Not Your Everyday Dive 

EVEN FOR EXPERIENCED DIVERS, THE 400-SQ.-FT. LAB CAN BE 
challenging to get to. Photojournalist Ed Linsmier and I load 
our gear onto a spartan boat as its diesel engine growls to life, 
pushing us out of Islamorada Key. Almost an hour later, we 
come upon a yellow platform about 30 feet wide. There’s a 
NO TRESPASSING sign, and the faint hum of a generator ema- 
nates from the base below a tall mast. 

This platform, I soon learn, is partly responsible for keep- 
ing the aquanauts aboard Aquarius alive and connected to the 
mainland. The National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion first funded Aquarius in the mid-’8os, and it’s been in use 
by researchers off and on ever since. Inside, six bunks, a kitchen 
and a toilet provide basic necessities. Over the years, some ele- 
ments have been added—and today Aquarius even has wi-fi, 
which sustains a 24/7 live stream, monitored by a team on land. 
The lab costs approximately $15,000 a day to operate. 

As soonas we tie off to a buoy, everyone on deck springs into 
action. We all have jobs to do. Mine is capturing 360-degree 
video of our journey, and Linsmier is here to take photographs. 
Before we can hop into the water, though, we’re instructed to 
double-check all our equipment. (Given the complex nature 
of the operation, “the fewer curveballs we throw in the bet- 
ter,” Cousteau tells me later.) It’s a good thing we did, because 
no sooner do we start our descent than we’re slammed with 
strong currents—strong enough that attempting to swim 
against them is futile. That means I have to pull myself down 
to Aquarius using a line that runs from the surface all the way 
down to the lab, while also manning my video equipment. 
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LIVING 60 FEET UNDER 


Living together ina 
confined space, aquanauts 
have to contend with more 
than just a lack of privacy. 
The air inside the habitat 
is pressurized to equal 
that of the surrounding 
water, which can take 

a toll on divers’ bodies in 

a number of ways. 


Lungs 
The air inside 
Aquarius must be 
closely monitored to 
prevent a buildup 
of carbon dioxide in the 
habitat, resulting in 
poisoning. Sensors go 
off in the station when 
levels go too high. 


Immune System 
Germs can spread 
quickly in enclosed 

quarters. Some divers 
take multivitamins 
that contain vitamin 
D, which some 
research suggests 
may support the 
immune system. 
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Ear 
Divers use an 
apparatus to 
“equalize” their ears 
to the changing 
pressure in order to 
prevent damage to 
the inner ear, which is 
critical for balance 
and hearing. 


Heart 
In a pressurized 
environment, the heart 
has to work harder 
to push blood through 
blood vessels. This 
change could be 
dangerous for those 
with abnormal blood 
pressure. 





Skin 
Pressurized air contains 
more oxygen than air on 

land. That increased 
oxygen plus very high 
humidity creates a 
breeding ground for 
bacteria. Cuts are 
especially vulnerable 
to infection. 
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<LIFE BELOW 

THE SURFACE 
Clockwise from 
top: Cousteau 
works with coral 
fragments near 
the lab; Cousteau 
inside Aquarius; 
Cousteau on a dive 


beneath the habitat; 


Dr. Ryan Stancil 
of the U.S. Navy in 
the “wet porch” 
between the open 
water and 
Aquarius 


SEE THE EXCLUSIVE 
360-DEGREE 
FOOTAGE FROM 


THIS UNDERWATER 
ADVENTURE AT 


It’s a grueling but exhilarating task, 
and once we reach a depth of 63 ft., I spot 
Cousteau with a pair of scientists. The 
whole scene is astonishing. The seafloor 
is dotted with equipment, air bottles 
and support systems. Aquarius is cov- 
ered with coral and sponges. A small 
structure adjacent to Aquarius looks 
to me like a lunar lander. (It’s actually 
called the Gazebo and serves as an emer- 
gency refuge in case Aquarius needs to 
be evacuated.) 

As I watch Cousteau experimenting 
on coral, the parallels between Mission 31 
and Jacques’s 30-day mission in the Red 
Sea come into focus—as does the real- 
ization that 50 years after that first dive, 
we still know very little about ocean life. 
A mere 5% of the world’s oceans have 
been explored—making the techno- 
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logical advances that have come since 


Jacques’s time all the more important. Sci- 
entists are in a better position than ever before to learn about 
what pollution and a changing climate are doing to marine 
life. Computers have made it easier to log data. Sensors the 
width of a human hair and high-speed cameras help research- 
ers see things in ways the human eye cannot. And underwater- 
breathing equipment makes aquatic science and recreation 
possible throughout the world. 

Mission 31, for instance, devoted some of its photographic 
resources to observing predator behavior. In one video, high- 
speed cameras were able to capture a mantis shrimp eating its 
prey, which may sound simple but actually involves isolating 
movements that happen in a fraction of a second. “You have to 
sit there for hours to get a few milliseconds of natural behavior,” 
Cousteau told Time. 


Mission 31, Accomplished 

ON JULY 2, MISSION 3I CAME TO A CLOSE. LEAVING AQUARIUS 
was hard for Cousteau. “Emotional,” he says. “You get used 
to it. Eel, sharks, barracuda parking on your shoulder won- 
dering what you’re doing. Animals getting used to you in 
their environment.” 

The most dramatic part of Mission 31 was its length, of 
course, but if Cousteau’s team has its way, its impact will be 
lasting. By the end of Mission 31, the scientists had amassed 
the equivalent of two years’ worth of research, they say, both 
because they were spared the travel time going back and forth 
between land and the ocean floor and because they weren’t 
limited by ever depleting air tanks. 

In their trove: 12 terabytes of data—that’s about 750 
at-capacity iPads’ worth—which is enough to produce an 
estimated 10 new research papers, says Cousteau. Among the 
things Mission 31’s scientists investigated were predator-prey 
behavior, the effects of certain nutrients on coral, and the pos- 
sible presence of hydrocarbons from oil spills, to name a few. If 
it comes together as they hope, that’s a potentially big contribu- 
tion to ocean research. 

As for what’s next, Aquarius will continue to host researchers 
for shorter stints. NASA will be down there soon to study human 
interaction in isolated environments. And for his part, Cousteau 
hopes someone, sometime soon, launches Mission 32. a 
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ART 
Still Life 


The Denver Art Museum's new 
Tom Wesselmann retrospec- 
tive, “Beyond Pop Art,” 
features about 100 of the 
American painter's most col- 
orful (and nude) works, It runs 
July 13 to Sept. 14. 





BOOKS 
Art House 


Old family secrets upend the 
lives of a married couple in 
Rebecca Makkai’s The 
Hundred-Year House (out 
July 10), which takes place in 
a former artists’ colony. 





MOVIES 


Indigo Girl 


Romance, surrealism, sci-fi— 
Michel Gondry's Mood Indigo 
(out July 18) has it all. In the 
film, a French man falls in love 
with a woman (Audrey Tautou) 
plagued by an odd disease. 





MUSIC 
Busy Body 


Morrissey's 1Oth studio album, 
World Peace Is None of Your 
Business (out July 15), is his 
first in five years, but the for- 
mer Smiths front man is mak- 
ing up for his absence: he’s 
also working on a novel. 











By Nolan Feeney 


The Culture 


Music Therapy 
Jack Antonoff sets out 
to heal his fans, one 
pop song at a time 


By Nolan Feeney 


I’M GONNA BARF!” JACK ANTONOFF’S FEET 
are on solid ground, but seconds earlier 
they were flying through the air as he 
rode Coney Island’s spinning tower ride, 
the Brooklyn Flyer. It’s his third straight 
day at amusement parks, having spent 
the past two days in Orlando playing 
with his Grammy-winning band Fun. 
and visiting the Wizarding World of 
Harry Potter—even though it made him 
sick. He used to enjoy rides, he says, but 
these days he’s too sensitive for roller 
coasters. Instead he’s writing music well 
suited for them. Strange Desire, his debut 
album under the name Bleachers, is a 
collection of nostalgic new-wave pop 
perfect for boardwalks, shopping malls 
and high school football fields. (Hence 
the name.) In other words, it’s a modern- 
ized John Hughes—film soundtrack. 

“The vision was the feelings from 
those movies,” says Antonoff, 30, who 
sports his signature mohawk and thick- 
rimmed black glasses. “I feel like I had 
achildhood that I’m constantly 
mourning.” 

Asa student in suburban New Jersey, 
Antonoff was labeled gay and bullied. 
(He’s not.) He found solace in punk mu- 
sic, forming his first band, Outline, at 15 
and booking a multistate tour not long 
after. His parents, who were dealing 
with his younger sister’s long battle 
with brain cancer, lent him their mini- 
van, and Antonoff quickly got hooked 
on touring. “It’s the opposite of when 
you feel your life isn’t going anywhere,” 
he says. “Literally, your life is going 
somewhere.” 

Things improved after he transferred 
toa Manhattan performing-arts school 
and started a new band, Steel Train. 
While many classmates prepared for col- 
lege, he landed a record deal at 17—just 
in time for the worst years of his life. In 
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short succession, he was shaken by the 
events of 9/11, his younger sister died 
and his cousin was killed serving in 
Iraq. Instead of confronting his grief, 
Antonoff says, he suppressed it, develop- 
ing a severe panic disorder coupled with 
hypochondria. He hit rock bottom in 
2006, so crippled by anxiety that he 
could barely leave the house. 

For him, recovery has required years 
of trying therapy and medication to find 
what works. Much of this dark chapter is 
chronicled in his music—even the songs 
that aren’t about those years still wrestle 
with the theme of loss, he says—and 
now he regularly hears from fans about 
their struggles with anxiety and depres- 
sion. “It’s so much more profound than 
some teen-idol sh-t,” he says. “Who would 
want to be the kind of artist that’s wor- 
shipped by fans when youcan be the kind 
of artist that’s comforted by fans?” 

In 2008, a few years before Steel Train 
split to pursue other interests, Antonoff 
co-founded a new band, Fun. Its first al- 
bum made a dent in the charts, but its 
second, Some Nights—produced by Jeff 
Bhasker, whom Antonoff admired for his 
work with Kanye West—added hip-hop 
heft to the band’s theatrical pop hooks. 
The No. 1 single “We Are Young,” just as 
the song’s chorus predicted, set the world 
on fire in 2012. “That song never sounded 
like a hit to me before it was,” Antonoff 
says. “This whole indie-rock sound mixed 


‘Who would want to be 
the kind of artist that’s 
worshipped by fans 
when you can be the 
kind of artist that’s 
comforted by fans?’ 


with hip-hop beats—I’m not trying to 
sound arrogant, but that wasn’t a thing 
before that [song].” 

Some Nights helped make Antonoff an 
in-demand songwriter, and in the years 
since, he’s built an impressive portfolio, 
crafting tracks for Taylor Swift, Sara 
Bareilles, and Tegan and Sara. “He draws 
you in, makes you feel comfortable, and 
you end up telling him too much informa- 
tion, and I think that’s a key to his success 
as someone who can move from project to 
project,” says Sara Quin. “He swoops into 
your life and makes things better.” 

Among Antonoff’s collaborators on 
Strange Desire are some of his biggest in- 
fluences. Vince Clarke, a founding mem- 
ber of Depeche Mode and Erasure, who, 
as Antonoff puts it, “basically invented 
the sounds that make up every f-ckin’ 
Katy Perry record,” added a touch of 1980s 
synth pop. Yoko Ono recorded 10 minutes 
of screams, animal noises and spoken- 
word audio that Antonoff spliced into a 
moving guest spot. “She was everything I 
thought she would be,” he says. 

But the centerpiece of the album is the 
lead single “I Wanna Get Better,” a 
3%2-minute anthem that, like much of 
Strange Desire, demands to be shouted at 
the top of your lungs. The song (which fea- 
tures a split-second cameo from An- 
tonoff’s girlfriend, Girls creator Lena 
Dunham, yelling “Go!” in the bridge) 
serves as a condensed version of his life 
story: autobiographical verses catalog his 
darkest moments, while a hopeful chorus 
gives back to fans who've stuck around af- 
ter shows to share how they’ve coped. 

“The idea of ‘getting better’ is ridicu- 
lous,” he says. “I don’t think you ever get 
better. When you're at the bottom, you 
don’t want to go to therapy—you don’t 
want to handle things. When you want to 
get better? That’s when youre at the top.” m 








Maya Angelou left behind a rich cultural legacy that will inspire many for years to come 
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Coltrane, 18, with 
Hawke as his 
father in Linklater’s 
Boyhood 





This Boy’s Life. An actor ages 12 years 
in a groundbreaking coming-of-age tale 


By Katy Steinmetz 


SHAGGY-HAIRED RICHARD LINKLATER, 
wearing a wrinkled, short-sleeve shirt, 
is sitting behind a big table in a pris- 
tine suite at the Fairmont Hotel in San 
Francisco. The night before, the director 
received the same award from the San 
Francisco International Film Festival 
that Oliver Stone and Francis Ford Cop- 
pola had carried home in previous years. 
But the free and easy Texan behind the 
films Dazed and Confused, Before Sunset 
and School of Rock has also done some- 
thing that no other director can lay claim 
to. He managed to make a coming-of-age 
movie in which the lead actor actually 
came of age over 12 years of production. 

Shot over 49 days from 2002 to 2013, 
Boyhood, out July 11, is a time capsule 
in which the passage of years is gently 
signaled by new haircuts, pop hits and 
gadgets, as Mason (Ellar Coltrane) grows 
from a first-grader collecting arrowheads 
into a college freshman who might not 
say no to a pot brownie. “I was trying to 
tella memory of what it was like to grow 
up,” Linklater says. “Things you would 
remember from your past. It was more of 
atone, just a series of moments.” 

In keeping with that philosophy, the 
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film’s themes are truths that moviegoers 
will relate to, not escape to: high school 
love doesn’t always work out; imperfect 
parents can produce damn good kids; you 
thought there would be more, and there 
wasn't. “It’s the little parts of life, the sup- 
posedly boring moments,” says Coltrane, 
19, who auditioned for the film in Austin 
as a 6-year-old. “In reality, I think those 
are things that do matter—not these 

big set-piece moments, the things you're 
told are going to define you. The first kiss 
doesn’t really matter that much.” 

The 12-year filming span—timed to 
see Mason start first grade and finish 
senior year—came with freedoms and 
constraints. On the plus side, no casting 
director had to fret about finding a child 
who resembled the man. But Linklater, 
after receiving long-term financing 


Growth 
Spurts 


Coltrane, age 6, as 
dreamy young Mason 


from IFC, was faced with the ultimate 
make-or-break casting choice for his lead. 
“Who plays the guy? It’s huge. It’s the de- 
cision,” he says. The auditions didn’t in- 
clude a script, partly because there wasn’t 
one. Instead Linklater spent time with 
kids and their parents, trying to figure 
out who could both play his hero at age 6 
and help shape the role for the future. He 
dismissed the little jocks. He dismissed 
the parent pleasers. Then he met Ellar, a 
blue-eyed boy with a musician father and 
a dancer mother. “He wasn’t academic,” 
Linklater says, “but he was thinking. 
He’s this mysterious, ethereal, interest- 
ing young man. That’s who he was when 
I met him.” 

Each year, a crew of about 45 assembled 
in Texas to film Coltrane for four or five 
days. The logistics were dizzying. Produc- 
ers were constantly juggling schedules. 
Before and after each shoot, Linklater, 
drawing on his own youth filled with 
disillusionment and impatience, fleshed 
out what Mason would encounter on his 
arc toward adulthood—a doting mother 
(Patricia Arquette) who is unlucky in love, 
a father (Ethan Hawke) who leaves and 
returns, a lingerie catalog, a first love, a 
traumatic haircut, a first job. Sometimes 
the director incorporated what was hap- 
pening in Coltrane’s life at the time. “I was 
always attuned to him, kind of the way 
you would be with a nephew,” Linklater 
says. “I didn’t want his character to be do- 
ing anything he hadn’t already done.” 

Those who signed on to the protracted 
project did so knowing there were 
risks—that a lead cast member might 
be ina car crash or that funding might 
dry up halfway through. And it was 
essentially filmed live; there were no do- 
overs or time machines if a shot of young 
Coltrane was out of focus. “If you lose 
something, that was it,” says Linklater. 
“We only had this moment. The ante was 
always up.” a 





Mason at age 10 
(note the longer hair) 


Mason, 14, with co- 
star Lorelei Linklater 
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Ape-ocalypse Now. Andy Serkis and his 
simian army face a crimson red Dawn 


By Richard Corliss 


“THEY RE TALKING APES!” SAYS ONE STARTLED 
human. “With badass spears!” Ten years after 
the beginning of the ape-ocalypse, as depicted 
in 2011's Rise of the Planet of the Apes, comes the 
dawn. A “simian flu,” created ina lab, has killed 
most of the world’s Homo sapiens, and two groups 
of foragers now occupy the Bay Area. Above, in 
Muir Woods, are the apes, led by the genetically 
enhanced chimp Caesar (the great Andy Serkis, 
transformed by CGI magic). Below, in the wreck 
of San Francisco, is a ragtag band of human sur- 
vivors with no electricity and little fuel. Neither 
group knows of the other until a few humans, 
seeking to restart a hydroelectric dam up in the 
forest, encounter a hairier host of primates. 

Can the two species live in harmony? Not if 
there’s to be a Noon of the Planet of the Apes. 

Dawn of the Planet of the Apes is its own unusual 
cross-species: a big-budget summer fantasy with 
asylvan, indie-film vibe, and a war movie that 
dares ask its audience to root for the peace- 
makers. Rise was thoughtful enough: a 
parable of parenthood in which a sympa- 
thetic scientist (James Franco) raises the 
infant Caesar to maturity and suffers 
the consequences of a humane ape 
fomenting a revolt against beastly 
men. By the end of that terrific 
film, Caesar had led his ape 
army across the Golden 
Gate Bridge, toward a 
handful of sequels. 

Whereas Rise 
spent its first hour 
on the hopeful if 
ominous daddy-day- 
care plot, the new film begins inan 
ape Eden. The first dozen minutes 
(after a brief recap of the virus 
outbreak) play like the oddest 


Caesar's palace: 
the lord of the apes 
(Serkis) rules his 
forest realm 




























episode of PBS’s Nature as Caesar leads his ex- 
tended family in their daily routine: riding horses 
to chase a herd of deer, battling a grizzly bear and 
sharing such pacific lessons as “Ape not kill ape.” 
A blend of Che and Gandhi, Caesar agrees to let 
the human visitors—ex-architect Malcolm (Jason 
Clarke), his nurse friend Ellie (Keri Russell) and 
teen son Alexander (Kodi Smit-McPhee)—do 
their “human work.” Caesar’s ape rival is Koba 
(Toby Kebbell), once a victim of man’s cruel 
experiments; he points to his scars and mutters, 
“Human work.” If Caesar is Shakespeare’s Roman 
emperor, then the plausibly vengeful Koba is Cas- 
sius, aschemer with a mean and hungry look. He 
plans an assault on mankind, as Caesar and Mal- 
colm join forces to prevent all-out war. 

Matt Reeves (Cloverfield, Let Me In), taking over 
as director from Rupert Wyatt, with screenwriter 
Mark Bomback (Live Free or Die Hard) joining Rise 
scripters Rick Jaffa and Amanda Silver, is smart 
to focus on the apes. Splendidly realized by ac- 
tors in motion-capture wizardry, the simians 
are allowed much more power and nuance 
than the humans, who are mostly limited to 
rote scheming and fretting. They give Dawn 
acase of the drabs—until Koba seizes 
command and the movie ascends into 
martial majesty. Watch and wonder 
at the tracking shot from a tank 
turret, as apes seize the means of 
destruction from men. 

Dawn ends with closeups 
of Caesar pondering his lot, 

like a sad, wise creature from 
George Orwell’s Animal Farm. 
This “Ape Forest” is no less 
plangent in musing on both the ori- 
gin of the species and its potentially 
awful end. Also, when it gets going, 
Dawnisa damn fine movie. a 
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Sia’s Soul-Baring 
1000 Forms of Fear 


The Australian singer- 
songwriter Sia Furler had 
a turbulent career as a 
solo artist in the aughts, 
but after a harrowing de- 
scent into addiction and 
mental illness, she gave 
up performing to write 
hits for superstars like 
Rihanna, Beyoncé and 
Britney Spears. Quickly, 
she became pop's most 
in-demand tunesmith. 
Rappers and DJs featured 
her on their singles. The 
labels came calling again. 

On her first album 
since her breakdown, 
1000 Forms of Fear, out 
July 8, Sia proves herself 
to be an odd pop star. 
Her catchy, percussive 
lead single, “Chandelier,” 
describes the grim de- 
spair of alcoholism with 
a raspy vocal delivery 
that's nothing short of 
unhinged. She refuses to 
show her face when per- 
forming, often obscuring 
it with a blond wig. 

But for all her ec- 
centricity, Sia’s songs are 
still conventional. On the 
storming power ballad 
“Big Girls Cry” and the 
hypnotic “Elastic Heart,” 
workmanlike refrains 
crash and soar predict- 
ably, but they provide just 
the right frame for her 
bracingly intimate lyrics. 
Wary of showing her 
face, Sia bares her soul 
instead, wielding her vul- 
nerability like a weapon. 
It works: a gentler touch 
would have been wasted 
on songs as trium- 
phant as these. 
—SAM LANSKY 
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Body Politic. In its second season, the 
women of Masters of Sex put science first 


By Jessica Bennett 


“T MEAN, I’M NOT A PRUDE ABOUT THIS 
stuff,” Amy Lippman says, passing a box 
of chocolates across a conference table. 
“But I don’t think I'd spoken the word 
dildo publicly ...” She stops to think about 
it. “Well, ever.” Her colleagues, Michelle 
Ashford and Sarah Timberman, laugh. 
“And now you Say it six times a day,” Ash- 
ford says. “An hour!” Lippman retorts. 
“In all seriousness, though,” says Tim- 
berman, “the show has really given us 
license to talk about a lot of these taboos.” 
The women are talking about Mas- 
ters of Sex, the Showtime series set to 
begin its second season July 13. The 
show traces the lives of pioneering sex 
researchers (and lovers) William Masters 
and Virginia Johnson. Created by the 
Emmy-nominated Ashford, who is the 
showrunner, with Lippman and Timber- 
man as executive producers, the show is 
a fictionalized take on Thomas Maier’s 
biography of the antisocial, bow-tie- 
wearing obstetric gynecologist Masters 
(played by Michael Sheen), who, with 
his plucky secretary turned research 
partner Johnson (Lizzy Caplan), observed 
thousands of strangers having sex—and, 
in effect, paved the way for the sexual 
revolution. As TIME putit ina 1970 cover 
story, a copy of which hangs in the show’s 
production office, the duo were “the most 
important explorers since Alfred Kinsey 
into the most mysterious, misunderstood 
and rewarding of human functions.” 
Masters and Johnson disproved a 
host of sex myths ata time when Lucy 
Ricardo—of I Love Lucy—wasn't allowed 
to say the word pregnant onscreen (even 
though she was pregnant). Among them: 
that size matters (it doesn’t), that bald- 
ness is a sign of virility (it’s not) and that 
masturbation is harmful (nope!). They 
proved that women could have multiple 
orgasms and even declared that they 
might be the “superior sexual athletes.” 
While premium cable shows like 
True Blood and Game of Thrones trade on 
graphic, often violent sex, the prim 1950s 
milieu of Masters manages to feel radical. 


Photograph by Emily Shur for TIME 


It also comes from a female viewpoint— 
still radical in and of itself in Hollywood. 
If Lena Dunham’s Girls has begun to nor- 
malize frank depictions of sex on TV— 
unflattering, awkward, messy—and 
Orange Is the New Black regularly shows 
the complexities of female sexuality, then 
Masters occupies a third realm: it chal- 
lenges viewers—as Masters and Johnson 
did—to understand what’s happening 
with our bodies beneath all that skin on 
skin. It’s sex as science, a kind of latter- 
day sex ed. “We want to demythologize 
sex,” says Sheen. 

Television has long had the power 
to break down clichés—or perpetuate 
them. As Dr. Ruth Westheimer, the 
86-year-old sex therapist who shattered 
norms when she began saying “erec- 
tion” on network television, tells Time, 
“Popular culture is crucial for our un- 
derstanding, if it’s accurate.” And yet 
it’s hard to find a new angle on the most 
ubiquitous topic in the world while 
staying true to life. So long before the 
series pilot aired, Ashford, Lippman and 
Timberman—and Sheen, who is also 
a producer—undertook their own re- 
search. They screened sex scenes from 50 
films, ranging from Basic Instinct and Out 
of Sight to The English Patient and The Re- 
mains of the Day (“the sexiest scene in the 
world, and there’s no sex,” says Lippman). 
“What we were trying to get at,” says Ash- 
ford, “is what actually makes something 
honest-to-God sexy.” 

Their takeaway? It had far less to do 
with sex than with narrative. “Whenever 
any story stops so you can focus on two 
people looking really hot and getting it 
on, that’s really unsexy,” Ashford says. 
“We decided that when it came to our 
show, sex had to be completely connected 
to story. So it was either funny or humili- 
ating or curious or revelatory or some- 
thing. It couldn’t just be sex.” 

That edict has allowed them to take on 
thorny topics while avoiding much of the 
voyeurism that has come to characterize 
cable television. Masters hasn’t done full 





frontal, but in one scene we see the inside 
of a vagina, contracting during orgasm, 
which Masters and Johnson captured 
using a Plexiglas sex toy they called 
Ulysses. Season 2 will take ona baby born 
with ambiguous genitalia anda woman 
suffering from vaginismus—a painful 
condition in which the vagina contracts 
involuntarily. They’ll also tackle perhaps 
the least sexy topic of all: male impotence. 
When it comes to the science, the 
producers are meticulous, says biog- 
rapher Maier. For an episode about 
clitoral orgasms—which Freud deemed 
“adolescent” compared with vaginal 
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Kitchen confidential From left, Sheen 
and Caplan on set with Timberman, 
Ashford and Lippman 


—MICHELLE ASHFORD, CREATOR 
OF MASTERS OF SEX 


orgasms—the writing team sat with a 
series of diagrams, trying to understand 
where the nerve endings of the clitoris 
start and end. “It was hilarious,” says 
Ashford. “All of us writers gathered 
around this drawing, going, ‘Really, that’s 
how it works?’” 

Which is perhaps really what it all 
comes down to. Halfacentury after Mas- 
ters and Johnson first made headlines, 
we are a culture saturated with sex—and 
yet many of us are still clueless about 
its mechanics. “Last year, a guy on the 
show’s wife still thought she peed out of 
her clitoris,” says Ashford. “This was an 


actual writer. On the show. In 2013.” 

Ashford looks at her colleagues, a 
photo of the real-life Masters and Johnson 
propped against a wall behind them. “I’ve 
never talked to my doctor about sex. And 
Ihave a female doctor,” says Lippman. 
“IT mean, she’s said, ‘What do you do for 
birth control?’ But there’s no talk about 
sex. And there’s no conversation about 
pleasure, ever.” She pauses. “I’d never en- 
countered a show where sex was only like 
a bodily function.” 

It’s anew way of looking at sex—and 
you might just learn something in the 
process. cs} 
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Bichir, left, and 


Diane Kruger cross 
a language border in 


The Bridge 
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just for foreign films anymore 


By James Poniewozik 


AS I WAS WATCHING TYRANT, FX’S NEW DRAMA ABOUT THE 
Americanized son of a Middle Eastern dictator returning to his 
homeland, I noticed something strange about the characters: I 
could understand them. That is, all the characters—American 
and native-born Arabs alike—spoke nothing but English. 

A few years ago, this would have been unremarkable. Tyrant, 
though shot in Israel with many Middle Eastern actors, is made 
by a U.S. network for U.S. audiences, who once expected foreign 
characters visiting their screens to have the common decency to 
talk American like God intended. 

That all began to change with Lost, with its flashbacks in 
subtitled Korean. And in the past few years, American TV has 
become positively Babelized: NBC’s new sitcom Welcome to Swe- 
den has dialogue in Swedish, ABC Family’s Switched at Birth in 
American Sign Language, HBO’s Game of Thrones in invented 
languages Dothraki and Valyrian. This season, the protagonist 
of Louie pursued awoman who spoke only Hungarian, present- 
ed without subtitles so the audience shared his disorientation. 

Most dramatically, FX’s The Bridge (beginning Season 2) has 
been telling a sprawling story of life and crime on the border of 
El Paso, Texas, and Juarez, Mexico, with huge chunks of each ep- 
isode in subtitled Spanish. It’s a defining choice, the difference 
between having dual citizenship and being a tourist; it gives 
both sides of the border equal verbal standing and dignity. 

In The Bridge, language defines the setting and expresses 
character. Mexican cop Marco Ruiz (Demian Bichir) is wily and 
assertive in dealing with corrupt officials in Juarez, wary and 
reserved with suspicious Anglos in Texas. The difference is em- 
bedded in his speech: he’s assured in Spanish, cautious in English. 
Co-executive producer and writer Elwood Reid says it allows dra- 
matic possibilities an English-only script couldn't. “If two people 
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Must-Read TV. Why subtitles aren’t 





SPEAKING IN 
TONGUES. TV'S 
LANGUAGES 


SLEEPY HOLLOW 

features spooky 

Hessians speak- 
ing German 


ORANGE IS THE 
NEW BLACK has 
flashbacks en 
Espanol 


MAD MEN 
lets Jessica 
Paré practice 

her French 


THE AMERICANS 
speaks Russian 


( with love 


are speaking and there’s a gringo there and 
they switch over to Spanish, it creates this 
cool narrative tension,” Reid says. “You 
lean in to the screen: ‘What's going on?”” 

FX’s Cold War drama The Americans, 
about a Russian husband and wife posing 
as suburban Yankees in the 1980s, uses 
bilingualism to create a world within a 
world. Its Russian-language scenes set in 
the Soviet embassy convey the sense of 
walking into another nation within our 
own. The dialogue develops the cultural 
specificity of the Soviet characters, giv- 
ing music and lyrics to their Russian 
sadness and history. Speaking their own 
language, our enemies become fully real- 
ized people; without it, they'd be so many 
Borises and Natashas. (Contrast that with 
Tyrant, whose Arab characters’ thickly 
accented English makes them appear 
“foreign” even on their own turf.) 

The Berlitzification of TV is partly a 
sign of the medium’s elevated ambitions. 
Before the HBO era, no show would 
presume that kind of art-house-level at- 
tention from viewers. But it also reflects 
how the TV business and audience have 
grown more multicultural. Imported 
shows are now easily accessible, like the 
eerie French drama The Returned and the 
Danish politics series Borgen. And for a di- 
verse young demographic raised on Dora 
the Explorer, the teen-oriented CW will air 
this fall Jane the Virgin, a dramedy based 
ona Venezuelan telenovela, that mixes 
subtitled Spanish with English. 

Maybe the most striking effect of sub- 
titles, though, is simply that they require 
undivided focus, a precious thing in this 
multitasking era. TV shows today don’t 
just compete with each other; they also 
compete with the iPad on your lap, the 
social media on your smartphone, the 
laundry you're folding with the tube 
on—distractions that threaten to turn 
TV into radio, one more data input to 
skim for the gist. 

Subtitles in a series represent a kind 
of slow-food-movement approach to TV; 
they demand your time, and in return 
they offer total absorption. It’s more 
work, but it offers the kind of thing we 
ask of the best stories: immersion in an- 
other world. If you want that, you need to 
listen. And sometimes, if you really want 
to listen, you also need to watch. a 
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Pop Chart 





J.K. Rowling 
wrote a new 
short story 
describing the 
Harry Potter trio 
in their 30s. 
Accio nostalgia! 


ABC cast 
Georgina Haig 
will play a real- 
life version of 
Elsa from Fro- 
zen on Once 
Upon a Time. No 
word on if she 
can help your 
kids stop sing- 
ing “Let It Go.” 


Country singer 
Dolly Parton 
has promised 
that if the owner 
is not found, she 
will adopt a dog 
named Dolly that 
was abandoned 
at the U.K.'s 
Glastonbury 
music festival. 
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Hangovers 
are coming: an 
Australian com- 
pany is launch- 
ing a line of 
Game of 
Thrones— 
themed wines 
in 2015. 
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‘The music industry is not dying ... 
it’s just coming alive.’ 


TAYLOR SWIFT, ina Wall Street Journal op-ed arguing that in order to succeed, artists have to try harder to 
surprise their fans and make music that hits people “like an arrow through the heart” 





MURRAY-GO-ROUND Yes, this is a portrait of Bill 
Murray—made out of washi tape by Geraldine Mapa. 
San Francisco venue Public Works is betting that she’s 
not the only artist inspired by the actor: on Aug. 8, it 
will host a show of all-Murray art. The curators are 
accepting submissions through July 21. 


THE DIGITS 


Hot dogs scarfed down by compet- 
itive eater Joey Chestnut in the an- 
nual Nathan’s Famous Hot Dog 
Eating Contest in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
which he won for the eighth time; 
in a move that was frank-ly 
adorable, Chestnut proposed to 
his girlfriend just before the event 
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QUICK TALK 
Zach Braff 
Instead of ceding creative control bd 
of his new dramedy, Wish I Was ON MY 
Here, opening July 18, Zach Braff RADAR 
turned to the crowdfunding site HBO 
Kickstarter to raise $3.1 million. tages : 

‘I discovered it 
Here, the 39-year-old actor talks to | 

ate. I was ona 
TIME.—NOLAN FEENEY 

plane and was 


If you hadn’t crowdfunded this cracking up.” 


movie, what parts would have had to 


change? All, dude! Who's making a » Sandy Crush 


movie about Jews looking for spiri- —— on 
tuality? Find me the studio that’s taking 99¢ 
making that movie. In the film, you fromme on 
play a struggling actor. What was the hour.” 


your weirdest audition? You know 
those “I feel like Chicken Tonight” 
commercials [from the early 90s] 
where the characters are flapping 
their wings? Go on. That was the 
moment I decided I would no longer 
audition for commercials. Mandy 
Patinkin plays your dad. Does 
he give fatherly advice in real 
life? He’s not an old, sage rabbi 
like you’d want him to be. I’m 
doing Broadway, and he sent 
mea long email about how 

he makes it through eight 
shows a week, so he was my 
guru in that regard. No Home- 
land spoilers? I don’t even 
think they know. You wrote 
this with your brother Adam. 
Do you get along? We wouldn't 
have gotten very far if we were 
like the brothers in the movie. But 
everyone can relate to both loving 
and having their family drive them 
f£-cking crazy. Your character has a 
go-to spot for epiphanies. Do you? 
No, but I’ve definitely learned some 
things by doing drugs in the desert. 
Like what? I’ve learned not to tell 
what I’ve learned to Time. 
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MAKING A SPLASH There’s a lot more to stree! 


= cae a» 


The Culture 


t photography than people and sidewalks— 





not least because the genre 





can stray far from city centers, as in Garry Winogrand’s look at 1950s Coney Island, above. Throughout Winograna’s 
career, the photographer captured the ethos of midcentury America by shooting its people in their natural environments. A 


retrospective of his work is on view at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City through Sept. 21. 


ROUNDUP 
Weirdest 
Stolen 
Movie 
Props 

The Internet explod- 
ed on July 1 when 
an unknown thief 
absconded with an 
Amsterdam bench 
featured prominent- 
ly in a romantic 
scene in the big- 
screen adaptation 
of John Green’s The 
Fault in Our Stars. 
(A week later, city 
officials confirmed 
it had been re- 
turned.) But it’s 
certainly not the 
first pop-cultural 
artifact to get 
pilfered. 


KLINGON MASK 
FROM STAR 
TREK 


The prop, along 
with more than 
25 others from 
various Star Trek 
shows and mov- 
ies, was stolen 
from a Hollywood 
studio in the late 
*80s. Aman was 
later arrested in 
connection with 
the theft. 


THE GUN FROM 
THE MAN WITH 
THE GOLDEN 
GUN 


The titular weap- 
on from the 1974 
James Bond film, 
worth at least 
$100,000, went 
missing in 2008 


from a prop ware- 


house in England. 


RUBY SLIPPERS 
FROM THE 
WIZARD OF OZ 


A pair of Dorothy's 
slippers (insured 
at $1 million) were 
lifted from a Min- 
nesota museum 
in 2005. The theft 
has since inspired 
an in-the-works 
documentary titled 
Who Stole the 
Ruby Slippers? 


















THE 1964 
CHEVELLE 
MALIBU FROM 
PULP FICTION 


In 2013, police 
recovered the 
iconic cherry 

red car John Tra- 

volta's character 
drove in Pulp 

Fiction—owned 

by director Quen- 

tin Tarantino—19 
years after it 
went missing. 


COSTUMES 
FROM 
SPIDER-MAN 





Four Spidey suits 
disappeared in 
2001 from the 

set of the super- 

hero film starring 

Tobey Maguire. A 

$25,000 reward 

was offered, and 
three of the suits 
were eventually 
recovered. 





Thousands of 
gallons of Red 
Bull spilled onto 
a central Florida 
interstate after 
two tractor- 
trailers crashed 
into each other. 


A group of 
Christian rap- 
pers is claiming 
their 2008 track 
“Joyful Noise” 
has been 
“irreparably 
tarnished” by 

Perry’ 
“Dark Horse,” 
which shares a 
pseudosimilar 
backbeat. 





Melissa 
McCarthy's 
first film as a 
solo headliner, 
Tammy, netted 
$21.2 million 
on its U.S. open- 
ing weekend— 
well below 
expectations. 


Robin 
Thicke’s Twitter 
Q&A majorly 
backfired after 
users hijacked 
the #AskThicke 
hashtag to blast 
the singer for 
misogynistic 
lyrics. 


FOR TIME’S 
COMPLETE TV, 
FILM AND MUSIC 
COVERAGE, VISIT 
time.com/ 
entertainment 


By Kelly Conniff, Nolan Feeney, Lily Rothman and Laura Stampler 
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Kristin van Ostroc 





Self Helpless 


You're always one perfect advice 
book away from a much better you 


LIKE MOST RECOVERING 
overachievers, I have a com- 
plicated relationship with 
«| self-help books. That is, I 
approach the entire genre 
with a mixture of interest and dread. 
While Iam certain I can become a better 
version of me with the help of someone 
who has a research staff and a lucrative 
book contract, I know my relationship 
with the self-help book of the moment 
will end badly. It always does. 

Everyone wants to be better at some- 
thing. Right? Wasn’t this very country 
founded 238 years ago on the unalienable 
rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
flat abs? I dare you to name someone who 
does not want flat abs. And yet they are 
so difficult to attain, unless you are an 
Olympic swimmer or under the age of 10. 





This is the problem with self-help gen- 
erally: real change is hard. So while you 
could fill whole libraries with the books 
that have been published in an effort 
to help us all get flat abs, when it comes 
to said books, there’s no such thing 
as strength in numbers. There is only 
strength in crunches, planks and other 
core exercises you probably wish didn’t 
exist. But if you are a recovering over- 
achiever, the drive for self-improvement 
remains so persistent that it creates a 
selective memory in which all failed 
attempts at effectively using self-help 
books—to attain flat abs or to do just 
about anything else—are magically 
erased, along with the pain of childbirth 
and the tragedy (for me and all the other 
vans in the world) of the Dutch losing the 
2010 World Cup final. Which explains 
why, when Daniel J. Levitin’s The Orga- 
nized Mind: Thinking Straight in the Age of 
Information Overload landed on my desk, 
I thought, Oh goody, something that 
can help me become a better me at work 
and at home! 

After spending decades in consumer 
magazines, I can say with certainty that 


after flat abs, what Americans want most 
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in life is organized closets. And I know, 
as Levitin does, that you cannot have an 
organized closet without first having an 


organized mind. His book is full of amaz- 


ing tidbits, like the chart that compares 
the average global temperature with the 
number of pirates in the world. What 
does that have to do with organizing? 
Who knows? Levitin is a professor, and 
he easily summons up lots of diverting 
facts to illustrate how distracted we are. 
For example, he knows that women’s 
cortisol levels spike when they are con- 
fronted with clutter but men’s don’t, 
which gave me a fantastic idea for my 
own self-help book: How to Live Happily 
With a Man Who Doesn't Notice the Pile of 
Crapola at the Bottom of the Stairs. 

Did Levitin’s book change my life? 
Well, first Ineed a leave of absence from 
work to finish it, as it is 512 pages long. 
Which brings us to another problem 
with self-help: those most likely toown 
self-help books are those least likely to 
have time for self-help books. Years ago, 





when my children were small and the 
working-mother routine felt particularly 
Sisyphean, my well-meaning husband 
gave me a book called How to Calm Down. 
It sat on my night table for six months 
orso until I realized that what would 
calm me down most was less time spent 
awake. I do, however, have an awesome 
framed photograph of my middle son 
holding the book and laughing mania- 
cally. So it was good for something. 


The one self-help book I have ever 
been able to get through is Adele Faber 
and Elaine Mazlish’s How to Talk So Kids 
Will Listen & Listen So Kids Will Talk, be- 
cause the margins are very wide and half 
the book is fill-in-the-blank exercises, so 
the part you actually have to read is quite 
short. If you haven’t read it, here’s the 
key takeaway: when your child comes 
home and says, “I’m so mad that my math 
teacher took away my phone when I was 
texting in class,” you are not supposed to 
problem-solve or scold or, heaven forbid, 
call the school. You are just supposed to 
say, “Wow, it sounds like you’re really 
mad.” That’s right: parenting as parrot- 
ing. Weirdly, it totally works, in part be- 
cause it’s such an easy concept that even 
time-pressed lunatics can remember it. 
As for the rest of the self-help volumes 
on your night table? Face it: they are dusty 
markers of inadequacy, reminders of the 
better you that will never be. They mock 
you, just like the fancy cookbooks with 
recipes for things like coq au vin that you 
will never learn to spell, much less make; 
the glue gun you absolutely will never 
use to DIY anything; the set of Rosetta 
Stone CDs for a language that it turns out 
you can get by fairly well without. Taken 
together, these little failures are all quite 
bad for your self-esteem. And you will cer- 
tainly never get flatter abs if you don’t take 
care of yourself-esteem problem first. ™ 


Van Ogtrop is the editor of REAL SIMPLE and 
author of Just Let Me Lie Down: Necessary 
Terms for the Half-Insane Working Mom 
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If it sizzles and crackles and it’s coming from 
the kitchen, it’s breakfast. 


If it melts and toasts and says “carpe this diem,” it’s breakfast. 


If it’s freshly brewed and takes you to euphoria, it’s breakfast. 


The fresh-made-in-our-kitchen-just-for-you breakfast. 
The one and only Egg McMuffin from McDonald’s. 


300 
calories 





How about having breakfast for breakfast? 


10 Questions ,,;, 


NO With the 


International 
Space Station 


Ina chat from orbit, three space- 
station astronauts talk World Cup, 
U.S.-Russia relations and pizza 


Commander Steve Swanson and 
flight engineer Reid Wiseman, 
both from NASA, and German 
flight engineer Alexander Gerst 
are doing six-month tours in 
orbit. Via live video downlink on 
July 9, they filled us in on how 
they spend their days. 


What time did you guys punch 
in this morning, and what does 
your workday look like? 
Swanson: We started at about 
7:30, and I have some repairs 
to do and other various things. 
I guess it’s about a 12-hour day. 


And what about science? 
What’s on the agenda today? 
Gerst: [hada little science ex- 
periment already, and the rest 
of the day we train for the new 
cargo vehicle coming up 
next week. Then more 
science this evening. 





Reid, you’ve been a big 
presence on Twit- 

ter, using the han- 

dle 

@astro_reid. That’s 
something the guys 

of the Apollo era never 
had to think about. 
Wiseman: Astronauts have 
always wanted to share 

their journey with as many 
people as possible, and the 
Apollo crews did a phenome- 
nal job with the tools they 
had. We're lucky to live ina 
day where I can take a pho- 
tograph and mail it straight 
to our Twitter feeds. It’s a lit- 
tle collateral duty of ours, and 
we really enjoy it. 





rs 


Alex, congratulations on Ger- 
many’s 7-1 World Cup victory 
over Brazil. How well have you 
been able to follow the games? 
Gerst: We were pretty lucky 
that most of the games hap- 
pened during evening hours, 
so after our work was done we 
got some live feeds from Mis- 
sion Control—when we had 
bandwidth left. We saw most 
of the U.S..-Germany game 
live, and there were a lot of 


Steve Swanson \ 



















wows [about Germany-Brazil], 
as you can imagine. 


Steve, it was fun and games 
when Germany beat the U.S., 
but the U.S.-Russia friction 
over Ukraine is serious, and 
the other three members of 
your crew are Russian. Does 
that present a problem? 
Swanson: No, it doesn’t. We’ve 
become good friends, we’ve 
trained together for a long 
time, we’ve been up here for a 
long time. Those kinds of is- 
sues don’t arise with us. 


What do you miss most about 
life on Earth? 


Reid Wiseman 


Alexander 
Gerst 







































Wiseman: The simple things. 
Personally I miss a nice warm 
shower in the morning. Ona 
TV show the other day I saw a 
family sit down and have a 
big pizza with a soda, and at 
that point I was missing pizza 
more than the shower. 


How much do you get to keep 
in touch with your families? 
Wiseman: Once a week we get 
to doa short videoconference. 
I’ve been keeping in touch 
with my wife and kids and 
even with my mom and dad. 
It really increases morale on 
the weekends. 


Do you dream differently in 
space? 
Gerst: In the first week I never 


remembered my dreams, but 


last week I did have a dream 
that I was with Reid and we 

launched on a rocket from 

Canada to fly up to space. 

. Also when I wake up at 

night I don’t know ifI’m 
pointed up or down. 







good days in space. But 
tell me about a bad one— 
one you were happy to see 
come to an end. 
Swanson: There was a day 
Alex used a pair of hair 


toanend. 






How much of your little free 
time do you spend just gazing 
at the Earth out the window? 
Wiseman: Almost all of it. 
That’s one of our biggest 
free-time events. 
—JEFFREY KLUGER 
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I’m sure there are lots of 


clippers and stood a little too 
' close to us. I have to say I was 
happy when that day came 


f FOR VIDEO OF THIS INTERVIEW, GO 
«© TO time.com/10questions 
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the exceptional lustre, texture and comfort of pure silk at a 


special introductory price (PLS 


regularly $69.50-$74.50 

















pure silk, 
a smart choice. 


¢ Nothing is as versatile or 
comfortable. Dressed up or 
relaxed, it works any season. 


e Perfect for travel. It doesn’t 
stretch or wrinkle. Just neat 
good looks all day. 


your size 
e regular: S,M,L,XL,XXL,3XL 
e tall sizes: XLT, XXLT 


your style 
¢ 6 colors 
e short sleeve polo 


e short sleeve mock Honan black 
Paul Fredrick ee ie 


promo code S4FSTB 


ordernow 800-309-6000 or paulfredrick.com/puresilk 


new customer offer. limit four sweaters. shipping extra. not combinable with other offers. expires 8/81/14. 
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MAZDA & 


“IN AN INDUSTRY IN WHICH MOST CARMAKERS ARE TRYING TO BE 
EVERYWHERE AT ONCE, MAZDA'S DEDICATION TO DOING WHAT IT 
DOES BEST EARNS IT OUR HIGHEST ACCLAIM.’ -car Ano priver 


Mazda is honored to be the only brand with two vehicles on Car and Driver's 10Best 
list this year. But building cars that exceed expectations is simply the Mazda 
Way. The Mazda3 and Mazda6 are both engineered with revolutionary SKYACTIV® 
TECHNOLOGY, combining performance and efficiency. Something that both drivers 





and critics seem to appreciate. 


MazdaUSA.com ZOOWNI-ZOOl7 





